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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL %, 1891. oo See the precious volume in order to 
“ assist him in doing so. ere are many variations. 
ONT | not only in rendering, but in incident, tn Stewart’s 
G. “Plimbeth, 522Addition to National Anthem, 323 | ‘TAUslation, depending either upon collected tradi- 
, ="The classes ‘and the masses”—Stonebenge Bird— tions or poetic invention, which give it quite a dif- 
the — | ferent character from those of Bellenden and Holin- 
~Pope's Villa-—Dog. Row. Mile Bnd, 325—Lady Hamilton in = differs from 
—French Psalter, 1513—Version of Epitaph, 328. a olinshed, Shakespeare follows Stewart, and this 
Pon-end-lak Ds Seal of | 20¢ only in the characters of Macbeth and his wife, 
Sligo—* Duddery "—Vernons of Haddon—Walsinghams— | but in the other pair whose story Shakespeare 
Heraldic — Silver Plate, 327 — Author of Fable— French | combines with theirs, Donewald d hi if e 
Song—Judge Davis— Haydon’s Diaries—St. Dunstan — 
Mariage — Noblemen’s "Door-plates — Spanish | hampered by rhyme, dwells 
a— ows—-Holy Trinity — Posy Ring—Lord | much longer than Boece upon actions, thoughts 
Allon and feelings, and conversations are introduced that 
Gociety—Children of Sir H. Percy, 320. | bave no place in his original. 
| | There are many trata in his sketches of Mac 
rater—Fo -lore of 332—Topogra- of Donewald that account for touches 
ones Collections—Gillman Family—Pasco: Pascoe— | in Shakespeare. The character of Lady Macbeth 
only, Female Tofting is told by Holinshed in three lines, and only con- 
avery Pusage in ‘ Middlemarch '—“ Barghest,” 334—Keck Family | cerns her great desire to bear the name of queen. 
wes The character of Donewald’s wife is not worked out 
“Between the shrine ‘and the stone The Viear of by ny nearly so fully as it is by Stewart. 
efeld’ — Henrie aria — Thomas Bolas — Louis | It is Stewart who makes Donewald’s wife bid her , 
Barty Copying Machine husband look up clear, and leave all the rest to her. 
Lancubire ipe ngest Reign — “Under the It is Stewart who suggests the idea of a swoon, not 
ot BOOMS Dering Gan in “the lady,” however, but in Donewald himself : 
Burtre and Leland’s ‘Dictionary of Slang’—Farmer's Dissimulat syne, for to fall in 
National Ballad and Song,’ &c. As he wer deid thair to the erth fell doun ; 
= Sone after syne quhen that he did retorn 
T . ~~ Out of his swoun, he stude lang in ane horn.* 
Hotes. t is Stewart who sketches, in the terrors of the 
in Bets SHAKSPEARE’S ‘MACBETH’ AND HOLINSHED: the vision and 
I think that it has been hitherto accepted by all | te Voice that broke Macheth’s sleep. It is Stewart 
con pee Shukeepearean critics that the sole authority for | represents Macbeth brooding over the king’s 
case ‘Macbeth’ was Holinshed’s ‘ History of Scotland.’ | '"J°"'€* and who suggests the “ golden opinions ” 
sold Sa That is, of course, without consideration of the of others, before his wife induced him 
x comparatively trifling allusions to Plutarch, Scot’s For til destroy his cousing and his King...... 
‘Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ &c. But I came to the ha goat 
conclusion over ten years ago that Shakespeare had |... 
wother and fuller authority than Holinshed for | [t is Stewart who developes the character of Lady 
RCE the historical part of this play. I stated my argu- Macbeth, and who adds to the tender love and 
5. ment folly in an article entitled ‘Shakespeare’s | °Y™patby of a devoted wife the free strong lan- 
Materials for “ Macheth,”’ in the Atheneum of | 898° that stings her husband to the quick :— 
1 Ang., 1896. But I would like to point out to Quhen this wes said, than scho begouth to fiyt 
ao, an your readers some curious parallels by literal With hym that tyme, and seid be bad the wytt 
pink quotations, Bellenden was appointed to make So cowartlie that durst nocht tak on hand 
wes 8 For to fulfill as God had gevin command...... 
_ tanslation of the Latin history of Boece into Quby suld thou dreid or stand of him si 
for the use of James V. This was So blunt, so blait, berand himeelf ake 
and William Stewart was told to frame a metrical Se 
-i-- temslation into Scottish Thi ca Thairfoir, scho said, I hald the by thi mind 
a ish verse. is he com- To dreid the man the quhilk for the is deid, 
in 1531, and finished in 1535, yet it was And throw thi power oft of his purpois speid, 
uever printed till it appeared in the Rolls Series Now tarie nocht thairfoir; speid hand, haif done, 
eon 1858, But the original manuscript copy must And to thi purpoie, se thou speid the sone, 
been in the ssion of King James, who And haif no dreid, for thou hes all the rycht 
Shak posse , Granted to the be gratious God of mycht. 
espeare’s company such extraordina: wart 
wour. There is some reason to believe that the Thus far Lady Macbeth : bu - rg 
w.c. king wished to have a play written on his ancestral = y es a 
, and it is quite possible that he may have * J. ¢., musing fit. 
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husband did not really murder Duncan, but treated 
him a little better than Henry VII. treated 
Richard III. at Bosworth Field, we have to go 
back seventy-three years to find the fitted 
on to this by Shakespeare. Donewald’s wife says 
to her husband :— 
Blyn of your baill, se ye be blyth and glaid 
And slaik also of all your syte and sorrow, 
All salbe weill, I find you God to borrow 
To my counsaill, and beir I tak on me 
Of all injure thou sall revengit be. 
Conseder how thou hes at thi command 
Of all this castle ilk eyre and servand...... 
How can thou find, scho said, ane better tyme 
To be revengit of this cruell cryme...... 
In all thi lyfe, thocht thou wald nevir so fane 
Thou gall nocht get so gude a time again. 
Donewald, having his spirit thus stirred up against 
the king, made his resolution :— 
Yit nevertheless with dulce wordis and sweit, 
Rycht jocundlie wald commun with the king, 
That he suld nocht suspect him of sic thing. 
The answer of the weird sisters to Banquo is more 
fully given than in Holinshed. They replied to 
his inquiry,— 
Makcobey of Scotland shall be king, 
om sone efter, be adventure and strife, 
ith lak and schame sall loiss baith croun and lyfe, 
And never ane of his successioun, 
Fra that day furth of Scotland bruke the croun, 
And thou Banquo, tak gude tent to this thing 
Thou thi awin self shall nevir be prince no king, 
Bot of thi seid gall lineallie discend 
Ball bruke the croun on ¢o the warldis end ; 
an idea suggested in the vision of Shakespeare’s 
* Eight Kings,’ and the ‘Interlude at the Oxford 
Triumph,’ 1605 :— 
Quhen this wes said, tha baid all three gude nycht 
And quhbair awa, quhither to hevin or hell, 
Or quhat tha war, wes no man yit can tell. 
So many resemblances exist, not only in whole 
es but in words and phrases, that I think 
careful students must believe that Shakespeare 
either knew this translation of William Stewart, or 
some other work or tragedy based thereupon. 
It is fortunate for us that we have the testimony 
of Webster, the dramatist, to the “right happy and 
copious* industry of Master William Shakespeare,” 
as it makes the preliminary study for ‘ Macbeth’ 
seem less impossible. 
CARMICHAEL Sropss. 


THE RELIGIOUS PERSUASION OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


8 gives an account in his life of Whitgift 


of the last illness and death of Queen Elizabeth. 


It seems to be on his authority that historians 
tell us that she was attended in her last sickness 


by Archbishop Whitgift. 


* Preface to ‘ Vittoria Corrambone; or, the White 
Devil.’ 


When the queen had once assumed, as she did 
at the beginning of her reign, the supremacy of the 
Church in England, she could hardly be a loyal 
subject of the Supreme Pontiff afterwards. She 
had no doubt noticed the encroachments of the See 
of Rome on the liberties of the Gallican Ch 
which, it will be remembered, the Popes re 

to withdraw from in 1560, at the commencement 
of her career. These encroachments made an’ um 
favourable impression on the minds of reflective 
persons at the time, and had doubtless been con- 
sidered by Elizabeth ; still, she had been baptised 
into the Roman Church, so far, at least, as the 
English Church could be looked upon as Roman 
after Henry had renounced the supremacy ; she 
had sent to the Pope to notify her accession to the 
throne ; and it is quite ible she might, in the 
early part of her reign, have preferred to conform 
so far as she could to the usages of the Roman 
Church. But as years went on the treatment she 
received at the hands of the Popes threw her, so to 
speak, into the arms of the opposite party ; this, 
as events proved, was that of the Puritans, 


Whether Elizabeth availed herself of the oppor- 
tunities she had, in early life, of considering the 
Lutheran form of faith, I scarcely know. Froude 
says, in his ‘Catherine of Aragon’: “The Lady 
Anne and her father were staunch Lutherans’ 
(chap. xii.), It may be noticed also that Elizabeth 
had an acquaintance with Anne of Cleves. The 
followers of Luther were certainly very numerous 
in this country in the reign of Henry VIIL, and 
they had some active supporters in the religious 
houses before their suppression. Burnet says 
(‘ Hist. Ref.,’ vol. i., anno 1540) Cromwell was 
undoubtedly a Lutheran; and he lains that 
when, at his execution, Cromwell declared that be 
died in the Catholic faith, he did not mean the com 
munion of the Church of Rome. But the Re 
formation assumed ere long in England an attitude 
not only indifferent to Lutheranism, but eve 
opposed to it, and it ceased to find much favour 
in this country. The queen bad no liking for the 
Paritans, who were, of course, usually Calvinists, 
She might, and I believe would, have preferred 
Lutheranism to Calvinism ; but the overmastering 
tendency of religious thought in England at the 
time caused Calvinism, as the extreme form of 
reaction from Romanism, to be accepted by a very 
large part of the friends of the Reformation 
Hence the queen had no choice; and st 
acquiesced, perhaps somewhat unwillingly, in the 
form in which religion was presented to her at the 
time, It was not discovered till her reign was ove 
and Montague at Stanford Rivers presented the 
Church of England as other than Calvinistic, 00, 
indeed, until the age of Laud, that Calvinism isnt 
to be found in the Prayer Book, and only in*® 
harmless and modified form, if at all, in the Thirty 
nine Articles. If it had been, we may ask, Way 
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should Dr. Whitaker and the Calvinists have been 
so anxious to force the Lambeth Articles—to the 
adoption of which as a form of faith the queen 
herself put a stop—on the Church of England and 
on the country ? 

After the injunctions had been issued the queen 
spported the Church of England on political 
grounds ; the injunctions were really hers, although 
she preferred to throw the onus of procuring 
ecclesiastical conformity on the bishops. She was 
urgent with Parker, commanding and directing 
him to see that obedience to the laws ecclesiastical 
was secured in the various dioceses. And why? 
Because to refuse the habits or to depart otherwise 
from the established order was to dispute her 
authority and to endanger the stability of one of 
the institutions of the realm. 

Queen Elizabeth, unlike her sister Mary, had no 
strong religious persuasion ; she was a politician 
rather than a religionist, and, as time went on, 
became more aod more an example of the state- 
ment that has been made by some one, and is, in 
fact, self-evident, that the atmosphere of political 
life is not favourable to religious persuasions or 
convictions. She had established and settled the 
Oburch of England as the religion of the country 
at the beginning of her reign ; to that settlement 
the adhered. She believed in the necessity of a 
reformation of some kind. She could not return 
to Rome as unreformed ; so she died in the com- 
munion of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. This can, I think, scarcely be doubted by 
any one who takes an impartial view of the evidence 
we have bearing on her views at the close of her life, 

Besides Archbishop Whitgift, she was attended 
in her last hours by Dr. Bancroft, Bishop of London. 

the archbishop offered prayers and consola- 
tions in her chamber as her end drew near, she 
received his ministrations willingly and gladly. A 
prayer composed for her by the archbishop, or 
thought to be his, was copied by Archbishop San- 
croft, and is, or was, in the library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he was Fellow and 
afterwards Master. The queen paid also parti- 
cular attention to the ministrations of her almoner, 
ateon, Bishop of Chichester, and in reply to an 
from him signified her assent to the Articles 
of the Creed. There is an account of Bishop 
Watson in Cooper’s ‘ Athens,’ where it is said he 
died unmarried. The clergy who were not married 
Were so far the more acceptable to the queen. I 
suppose Watson was inclined to Puritanism. 
ts Strype says that in her last illness she had 
several of her learned and pious Bishops fre- 
quently about her” performing the last offices of 
ion. Among them was one whose name I have 
Bot seen noticed as in attendance—I mean Dr. 
entry Parry, or Parrie, who died Bishop of 
Worcester in 1616. The inscription on his monu- 
Ment in the cathedral states, or rather stated (for it 


is now gone), that he was in attendance on Queen 
Elizabeth in her last hours: ‘*Kidem Reginz 
[viz., Elizabethse] animam efflanti precibus supremis 
adfuit.” The monument will be found figured in 
Dr. Thomas’s ‘Survey of Worcester Cathedral.’ 
The effigy, which remains in the cathedral, shows 
the bishop in the episcopal habit of the Reformed 
Church, viz., the rochet and chimere. Bishop 
Parry was a Puritan, and translated into English 
the Heidelberg Catechism, a Calvinistic document. 
If any of your correspondents would like to 
state their views on the various difficult questions 
referred to above, I should be pleased to learn 
their opinions, and to ascertain whether they 
think there is any doubt as to the religion to 
which the great queen of whom I have written 
in her last days. 8. ARNorr. 
ing. 


_ Appitioy To Nationa, AntuEem. —The follow- 
ing additional verses to the National Anthem are 
in an eighteenth century MS. in the British Museum 
(Additional 33351) :— 


Fame let thy trumpet sound, 

Tell all the world around 
Great George is King. 

Tell Rome and Pease and Spain 

Britannia scorns their chain 

All their vile arts are vain 
Great George is King. 

May Heav’n his life defend, 

And make bis race extend 
Wide as his fame ; 

Thy choicest blessings shed 

On his devoted head, 

And teach his foes to dread 
Great George's name, 

He peace and plenty brings, 

While Rome’s deluded Kings 
Waste and destroy ; 

Then let his people sin 

nas live our gracious King, 

rom whom such blessings spring, 

Freedom and joy. 

God save our noble — 

Long live our gracious King, 
God save the King. 

Hark how the valleys ring, 

Long live our gracious King, 

From whom such blessings spring, 
God save the King. 


The Latin version of the first two stanzas com- 
monly sung may be seen in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology’ (art. ‘God save the King”), and in 
my own ‘ History of English Music.’ There can 
be little doubt that the tune was really sung to 
these Latin words in the Chapel Royal of James II, 
which was the received opinion when the piece first 
came into notice in 1745 (see Benjamin Victor's 
* Letters to Garrick’). If so, the composer of the 
tune was almost certainly Purcell; but a claim has 
been set up for Anthony Young, organist of All. 
hallows, Barking, and grandfather 

. Davey, 
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CLASSES AND THE Masses,”—Mr, Glad- 
stone is generally credited with being the author 
of this famous phrase ; but Mr. E. Oraigie, in the 
Daily Telegraph, ascribes it to Tom Moore, who 
writes thus in ‘ The Fudges in England,’ Letter 4 : 


Too true it is she ’s bitten sadly 

With this new rage for rhyming badly. 
Which late hath seized all ranks and classes, 
Down to that new estate, “ the Masses.” 


Mos Rosticvs. 


Tae Sronznence Birp.—I copy the following 
interesting narrative from ‘ Ars Quatuor Corona- 
torum,’ vol. vii. p. 189 (1894) :— 


** Whilst we were all assembled upon or near the 
Altar-stone, on Thursday, at daybreak of the 21st June, 
our attention was eagerly fixed upon the spot where the 
sun was momentarily expected to rise, a bird suddenly 
alighted on the point of the Gnomon ; at such a moment 
the most trivial incident was subject for conversation, 
one brother remarking that the bird had the advantage 
of us from its exalted elevation, and possibly it had come 
to see the sun rise over the distant horizon; another 
saying that it would hinder the view of the first or 
extreme point of rising ; after which some slight discus- 
sion followed as to whether it was a starling or a sparrow. 
However, it presently flew away, and the next moment 
we were gratified to see our majestic source of light rise 
directly over the point like a glorious disc of burnished 
copper, and amidst the general admiration of so grand a 
sight the emall talk about the poor little bird was utterly 
forgotten. But much to the surprise of those who 
formed that advanced or ‘ sunrise’ party, while enjoying 
the dessert and a cigar after dinner on the evening of 
the 22nd, Brother Piper of Ledbury, a learned antiquary 
and geologist, who had only joined our party during the 
day, said, ‘And pray, brethren, did any of you by any 
chance happen to notice if a bird alighted on the 
Gnomon stone shortly before sunrise?’ The few of us 
who had noted the apparently trivial incident of the 
morning looked most curiously at each other, and replied 
that we had, and that after furnishing us with some 
small talk it flew away the moment before the sun rose 
upon our line of sight, and we eagerly enquired of our 
genial and distinguished brother what bearing the case 
of our poor little bird had upon the subject, He replied 
* Well, brethren, I cannot vouch for its accuracy, but an 
old legend runs that immediately before your great event 
on the longest day a bird perches upon that stone until 
it sees the sun rise over the brow of the distant hill, and 

then flies away, and throughout the whole of the rest of 
the year no bird is ever known to alight upon that stone. 
We were mightily interested with his strange statement, 
but as none of us live upon Salisbury Plain, and seldom 
visit it, we have no means of verifying it. As an 
interesting bit of folk-lore it has been deeply impressed 
upon our minds.—O, E, Ferry,” 

Sr. Swirniy. 


Lerrer-PaPeR Heapive.—The following is the 
most extraordinary instance of note-paper heading 
which has ever come under my notice. A noto- 


rious trade swindler, who received a sentence of 
twelve months’ imprisonment in 1895 for offences 
against the Bankruptcy Act, has just, it is reported, 
been again committed for trial for obtaining credit 
without disclosing the fact of his continued bank- 


pleaded before the magistrates that he placed 
“O.B.U.” on his paper, alleging boldly that this 
signified ‘ Court of kruptcy, Undischarged.” 
A sheet of this paper addressed to clients of ming 
is before me, and above the “O.B.U.” is, to round 
the inscription off, “ Non Nobis Domine ” in bold 
type. This seems to me to be worthy of a niche 
in ‘N. & W. H. Quarrett, 


“ Bustet.”—Presuming that when a new 
like a new planet, sails into our ken it 
forthwith be noted in ‘N. & Q.,’ I venture to send 
you a passage from the Daily News containing 5 
diminutive that I, for my part, have not seen 
before. The passage goes :— 

“TIT see, by the way, that the stuffy and inconvenient 
buslets which until the other day plied between Black 
frairs Bridge and Farringdon Street Station have bees 
supplemented by s most exeellent service of airy full- 
sized omnibuses,” 

The word seems one likely to “take on.” Itis 
short, expressive, and formed on the analogy of 
well-known diminutives. Does it herald, I wonder, 
the appearance of “omnibuslet,” which would 
seem to be the natural alternation for those who 
object to the use of slang abbreviations ? 

T. P. 


the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds the word ‘* work-day,” 4. ¢., wark- 
day, takes the form of warta, as in the sentence, 
“Sunda and warta are all t’ same to thee.” The 
— loss of the guttural in both parts of the 
word and the use of ¢ for d are interesting. 

8. O, Appr. 


Lorp Beacons¥ieLp.—The following letter may 
perhaps be thought fit for a place in ‘N. & Q, 
that it may not pass away, with the common for 
tune of the fugitive literature of local journalism ; 


‘Our contemporary, the Somerset County Gazette, has 
& most interesting letter (hitherto unpublished) from the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. It was addressed to Mr. F. G, 
Heath, author of the ‘ Fern Paradise’ and other similar 
works, and was recently found among the — of the 
late Mr. Arthur Kinglake, of Taunton. he letter, 
which is written on mourning paper, in a remarkably 
clear and neat hand, and is dated from Hughenden 
Manor, December 28, 1880, is as follows :— 

“© Dear Str,—I thank you for your new volume, Your 
life is occupied with two subjects which always deeply 
interest me—the condition of our Peasantry and Trees. 
Having bad some knowledge of the West of England 5 


and 20 years ago, I am persuaded of the general 
accuracy of your reports, both of their 
their 
that the condition of the British 
much varied in different parts of the country. 

this district are well todo. Their wages have risen forty 


revious, 
You must remember, however, 
asant has, at all times, 


resent condition. 


er cent, in my time, and their habitations are wonder 
ully improved. Again, the agricultural population of the 


North of England, the hinds of Northumberland and the 
contiguous counties, were always in great advance of the 
Southern Peasantry, and with all our improvements, 


ruptcy, this time on seven charges. 


tin . With to ing informed that, 
The prisoner fn mauy parte of the West of Bogland, the peasentsy aft 
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now starving, I should recommend you to be very strict 
in your investigations before you adopt that statement. 
Where is this? And how, with our present law, could 
this occur? With regard to Trees, 1 passed part of my 

in the shade of Burnham Beeches, and have now 
the happiness of living amid my own green retreats! I 
am not surprised that the ancients worshipped Trees. 
lakes, and mountains, however glorious for a time, in 
time weary—Sylvan scenery never palls.—Yours faith- 
fully, ’—Bath Chronicle, 25 March, p. 5. 


Ep. MarsHatt. 


Pronunciation AND THE ‘New 
Dictionany.’—I do not know on what principle 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ deals with this tick- 
lish and shifting subject ; that is to say, whether 
it does or does not frankly recognize the fact that 
te Raw English words are pronounced, and 

y 


i may be pronounced, in two different 
ways ; or, to put it otherwise, that in the case of 
4 number of words the pronunciation is 


It is well known that in the case of all languages 
which are really living and growing the pro- 
punciation of certain words is at certain times in 
astate of transition, and that during such state of 
transition their pronunciation is optional. A very 
few examples will suffice to illustrate this : calibre 
or calibre, céntemplate or contémplate, démonstrate 
or deménstrate, — or extirpate ; and so on. 
Tn the cases of all such words the transition process 
is not yet complete, and therefore their pronuncia- 
tion is still quite optional ; and it seems to me 
that a good dictionary should frankly note this 
fact in each such case. 

A curious example of uncertainty in consonantal 
pronunciation is afforded by the word pharma- 
ceutical, in the case of which some persons hold 
that the first c should be soft, like an s; others 
that it should be hard, likeak. In a well-known 
case pending before him in 18564, Lord Campbell, 

some discussion on the point, ruled that the 
eshould be soft. Well, lawyers are not linguists, 
and have no authority to “rale” such a point as 
this; and I venture to think that most experts in 

will dissent from his lordship’s ruling. 

‘ In the case of at least one word I learn that the 
New English Dictionary’ has lent its authority 
toa — to me absolutely 
unwarrantable. refer to the word ensilage, in 
which I believe the ¢ is marked short—a most 
wprofitable departure from the pronunciation sug- 
ested by the origin of the word, viz., év and wipds 
long), pit; Latin sirus ; the r being changed to 
for euphony. Of course, English words often 
tefase to follow the pronunciation indicated by their 
wourees ; and in such matters custom is supreme, 
| even error, if customary, prevails—com- 
munis error facit jus. But such deviation is 
ually the result of lapse of time, since time is 
peat and in the case 
of 80 new a as ensilage there is no excuse for 


such a deviation. Moreover we have also the 
simple word silage, meaning the same thing. Is 
that to be pronounced with the ¢ short—silage ? 

It is curious to observe the tendency to 
in the pronunciation of names of places. Of this 
I will give only two examples. Trafalgar would 
seem to have been originally SS with the 
stress on the last syllable—Trafalgdr. Thus, in 
the Prologue to ‘ Marmion ’:— 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worth 
Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar. 
Again, in ‘Childe Harold,’ iv. 181 :— 
Oft did he mark the scenes of vanished war, 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar. 
Also, in ‘ Don Juan,’ i. 4:— 
Nelson was once Britannia’s god of war, 
And still should be so, but the tide is turned, 
There ’s no more to be said of Trafalgar. 

By the way, Byron blundered over the word 
Lepanto, in which the stress falls on the first 
syllable, and it is, or ought to be, pronounced 

nto. 

y other example is the word Niagara, which 
apparently was once pronounced Niagdra, as in 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller’: — 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound. 

Patrick 


Popr’s Vitta, Twickennam.—The Daily News 
says :— 

**Some doubt having for years existed as to 
the exact site occupied by Pope’s house at Twickenham, 
the discovery of a large and deeply carved stone over 
one of the entrances to Mr. Labouchere’s residence 
forms an interesting addition to the history of Pope’s 
Villa, Alterations are taking place at the house, and 
the stone mentioned, having been freed from a thick 
— of concrete, reveals the following inscription : 
‘On this spot stood until 1809 the house of Alexander 
Pope. The to that formed the basement still 
remains, 1848,’” 

J. C. F. 


Doc Row, Mizz Exp.—To many readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ who are familiar with the topography 
of the East-end of London this name may be 
known. For those who are unacquainted there- 
with, I may say that, some forty or fifty years ago, 
it was the name of a road running from Mile End 
Gate to the point where Bethnal Green Road 
begins. It ran by the famous “ Bednal Green,” of 
which a poet has sung, and on which a wealthy 
citizen, John Kirby, erected a house known in 
history as “ Kirby’s Castle.” This will explain its 
situation. About the period I have named above, 
the name of the road was altered to Cambridge 
Road, or Cambridge New Road, as one writer has 
it; but, the change notwithstanding, the old name, 
Dog Row, was many years and is even to 
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the present day among the older inhabitants, the 
popular a jon. On several occasions the 
question of the origin of the name has been sug- 
gested to me; but, notwithstanding I have en- 
deavoured to account for it, so far my attempts 
have not been successful. The earliest trace of the 
row so far discovered is in ‘A New View of Lon- 
don ’ (1708), where, among a list of streets, &c., is, 
“Dog Row, at end of Whitechapel, Str. leading 
to Bednal Green.” From the date of this volume 
it will be seen the name is old in the locality. 
Mr. George Rose Emerson, in his volume entitled 
‘London: how the Great City grew,’ in a chapter 
on the growth of Bethnal Green and the adjacent 
district, says that— 
“In a map published in 1777, the road to Mile End, 
by ey of Dog Row (now Cambridge Heath Road) and 
Cow Lane, is marked as a lane between fields, and 
there are no indications of a house between the end of 
y met Lane, in the Hackney Road, and Bethnal 
reen. 


So much Mr, Emerson informs me ; but there is 
nothing to explain the origin of the name, which 
is the real object in view. One story, however, I 
have heard, which if true would probably account 
for the name; but unfortunately there is no corro- 
boration. According to this, there existed many 
years ago, on the spot where the row runs through, 
a dog-market, or something of the kind, where 
persons with canine predilections foregathered with 
a view to business. My informant, a lady, derived 
this item of information from a little book—chap- 
book, presumably—which she remembers seeing 
some years ago, when she was a child, and in this 
it was stated that formerly the place was a dog 
market, and from this was derived the name then 
borne by the row. Unfortunately this is all she 
recollects concerning the book, which was sup- 
posed to have been sold in the locality. If this 
story will bear confirmation it may settle the 
etymology ; but it will be curious to find another 
market associated with the district—the East-end 
bird market is, of course, well known. But here 
I am reminded of something. The bird market, 
Club Row, as it is called, is not confined to the 
business of bird-dealing. A short time since, 
when walking along the main road, I observed 
quite a dozen of men, several of whom had two or 
three dogs in their charge; in short, they were 
holding a sort of market of their own—history 
seemed to be repeating itself. 

Now I should be glad if any of antiquarian 
readers can clear up the origin of Dog Row. At 


sseeeet0w Called Cambridge New Road.” From 
this it would seem the change was some time about 


1831—the date of Elmes’s publication. Yet ing 
plan of London and its environs, drawn and 
engraved for Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary’ 
and dated 1 Jan., 1840, the name Dog Row i 
given, but nothing is seen of Cambridge Road, 
Apparently somebody was behind the times, 
C. P. Hatz, 

Lavy Hawmitton.—In reading the review of 
‘The Life of Nelson,’ by Capt. A. T. Mahan, ia 
the Daily Telegraph of Friday, 9 April, I find the 
reviewer does full justice to the patriotic spirit of 
this lady and the stimulus she gave to the natanl 
courage and devotion of Nelson, and says there ar 
few English-born women to whom our 
owes more. In this view he takes the standard 
historic version of the part played by Lady Hamil. 
ton in the history of England and of Nelson in the 
latter part of the last —. But not long ago, 
in looking up the name of y Hamilton in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ I was aston- 
ished to flad that there is total’ mi i 
generally as to the services she rendered to 
land ; that the ——— King of Naples to give 
orders for the victualling the English fleet 
Syracuse just before the battle of the Nile and the 
other occasion—I forget what it was, but both am 
mentioned by Nelson in his letter on the eve of the 
battle of Trafalgar—are pure fabrications. So many 
things now are turned topsy-turvy in — that it 
would be very satisfactory to know which is th 
real version in this case. J. B, 


Frenca Psatrer, 1513,—The great rarity of 
this Psalter induces me to offer a note upon it 
The title, in red, is as follows :— 

“Tey commence le Psaul | tierde Dauid contenant | cent 
et cinquante pseaul | mes auecq leurs titres le | allement 
translate de la | tin en franchois.” 

The colophon is as follows :— 

Finit | Itier de Dauid. D. Im 
Parrhils domint ‘Milesitne desis 
tertio mensis Julii die penultima, Per Thomam Kes 
Wesaliensem et moram trahentem post Oarmelitas is 
domo rubea. Et venundantur in civitate Tornacens. 

Letters in italic omitted in the original. . 
tures are in quaternions, ending with N. ii. 
literary style may be illustrated from the fint 
Psalm. 

“ Et sera comme le bo: labre [sic] qui est 
empres les decours des le pat son 
engson temps, Et sa foeille ne decherra point.” 

My copy once belonged to the Parisian Oratory, 
and was probably stolen thence in the Revolatios. 
I purchased it thirty years ago at a pawnbroker’s 
in Bishopsgate Street. Thomas Kees, of “ Wesalia, 
is unknown to me, except as the printer of this 
duodecimo. Ricnarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Version or Errrapu.—In Minster Oburchyatd 
co. Kent, is the following variant on the wer 


- 
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known lines. _The words are cut on a stone which 
marks the resting-place of a member of the Doughty 


"Affliction sore long time he bore, 
And medicine proved in vain ; 
He with a Christian courage did resign 
Himself to God at his appointed time. 


Frayx Wuire, 


Qucriss, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
onfamily matters of only private interest to affix their 
pames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
uewers may be addressed to them direct, 


Sm Epwarp Lirrieron, Kyt., 1645.—Can 
ay of your readers give me information re- 
garding Sir Edward Littleton, Knt., who was 
baried at St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, 19 June, 
1645 The entry of his burial occurs in the midst 
of along list of soldiers who were doubtless wounded 
st Naseby fight, and brought to Northampton to 
die, A Lieut.-Col. Littleton, of Lyle’s Regiment, 
vas taken yy at Naseby by the Parlia- 
mentarians, but his Christian name is not given. 
Can any one tell me whether he and Sir Edward 
littleton are identical ; and, if so, to which branch 
of the Littleton family he belonged ? 

R. M. Serszantson. 

8, Sepulchre’s, Northampton, 


“Lirrtz Dick or Bette Vor.”—I have a 


plaster figure, twelve inches high, much discoloured | Te® 


wd otherwise damaged by time and ill-usage, 
mpresenting an old man in loose trousers and red 
waistcoat, his shirt-sleeves turned up and his hair 
tied in a queue, with a shoe on one hand and a 
brash in the other. The face expresses much 
shrewdness as well as good temper. On the stand 
is inscribed, ‘‘ Little Dick of Belle Vue, Chelten- 
bam, Ist Dec. 1821.” As the original was probably 
& character,” it is likely that some allusion to 
him would be found in the local press of his day. 
Cun any West Country reader oblige me with 
further particulars ? W. 
Brixton, 8,W, 


Epition or 
there any illustrated edition of Tourgenieff’s books ? 
I want more particularly the French translation 
Recits Chasseur,’ and require the book for 
wtistic purposes, with views of Russian scenery 
aad costume, B. Frorence Scarerr. 


Haseipey.—Where can I obtain particulars of 
Thomas Haselden, who had the Manors of Steeple 
Morden and Gilden Morden, co. Cambridge, temp. 
Richard IT. ? Are his arms known? E. J. H. 

19, Wright Street, Hull. 


Pay-anp-Ink Drawixc.—I should be g 


oval portrait of Charles II. in 
rounded by an ornamental initial C with very fine 
scrollwork, the whole apparently done in pen and 
ink, and enclosed in a framework of lines drawn 
in red ink. M, M. Wrictuey. 
East Burnham House, near Slough, Bucks, 
Seat or Corporation or Stico.—Is it possible 
to obtain a description of the seal of the Corpora- 
tion of Sligo, strack in 1709, and mentioned on 
. 45 ‘History of Sligo County and Town,’ by 
Wood Martin ? F. pe B, 
Guernsey. 


“Doppery.”—This I find engraved on an 
English country gentleman’s note-paper to signify 
the name of his estate. What is the particular 
local accepted meaning of the word in England ? 
I ask because in this part of the world duddery is 
generally understood to mean a dumping-place for 
rubbish—an old definition, undoubtedly, going 
back to doughty Capt. John Endicott, who, 
with his followers, all from ‘“‘merrie England,” 
including himself, settled Salem in 1628. 
Merrimac, 
Salem, U.S. 


Tae Vernoys or Happoy.—I should be glad 
of any information of the lords of Haddon between 
1195 and 1377. When did Sir Richard Vernon, 
who died in this latter year, succeed to the estates ? 
What are the correct dates of the deaths of the 
two Sir H Vernons, grandfather and father 
ively of the ‘‘ King of the Peak”? The 
father seems to have been an obscure person, and 
the date of the first Sir Henry’s death is often 
given as that of the accession of Sir — 


Wa sincuams.—Can any one tell me whether a 
portrait of any kind exists of Sir Edmund Wal- 
singham, who was Lieutenant of the Tower for 
twenty-two years during the reign of Henry VIII. 
or of any of the Thomas Walsinghams of Scadbury, 
Chislehurst, who succeeded him? I know of 
several portraits of Sir Francis Walsingham, the 
secretary to Queen Elizabeth. E. A. Wess. 


Heratpic.—Can any one say whose arms are 
Or, a chevron azure between three fleurs-de-lis 
gules, used as an impalement ? A. V. E. 


Sitver Prate.—Can any one inform me as to 
the whereabouts of a silver plate of Roman work- 
manship, dug up in the last centary at Risely Hall, 
Derbyshire ? te was broken to pieces, and the 
remains were in the possession of Lady Aston, of 
Aston Hall, Cheshire, when the antiquary W. 
Stukeley published a plate of it with a descrip 
tion in 1729. A copy of this dissertation and an 
engraving, with MS. note by the Abbé de la Rue, 
is in the British Museum. The plate had been large, 
decorated with rustic scenes in solid relief, and 
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had at the back the inscription “ Exsuperius Epis- 
copus Ecolesis Bogiensi dedit.” It is this 
inscription which makes the importance of the 
plate. The family of Aston died out in 1815, but 
descendants of the last baronet’s daughters are 
presumably to be found, and they may still be in 
possession of the fragments. 
Joun Cuarmay, 0.S.B. 
Avrsor or Fanie.—Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me if the fable of ‘An Old Woman 
and her Maids’ occurs in Gay’s or Aisop’s ‘ Fables,’ 
as I wish to trace it, and cannot ascertain? The 
cock wakes the girls every morning, to their 
a so they kill it ; when the old woman her- 
self calls them earlier than ever. F. B. D. 


Babbacombe. 
It is not in Gay.] 


Frevxon Sonc.—Oan any of your readers help 
me to trace the origin of a French song mentioned 
in ‘ Oing-Mars,’ by A. de Vigny (vol. ii. ch. xxiii. 
ad fin.)? It is described as an old song of the 
League, and begins “Reprenons la danse.” It 
alludes to the “‘rois de la féve,” or bean-kings, 
who owed their dignity to the bean in the Twelfth 
Night cake. A certain Jean du Mayne is apostro- 

hized, about whom I should like some 

formation. G. G. L. 


Jouper Davis or Cornwatt.—Would you or 
any of your subscribers give me some information 
about Judge Davis of Cornwall? I believe he 
lived about the end of last century. OxLicEp. 


Hayrpow’s Diarizs.—I should feel greatly 
obliged by any information respecting the manu- 
scripts of B. R. Haydon’s diaries and autobiography. 
I much fear they have been destroyed. The extracts 
that appeared in Mr. T. Taylor’s ‘ Life’ were natur- 
ally curtailed. manuscripts a to have 
been last in the hands of Mr. Frank Haydon. 

R. E. Lorrr. 


Sr. Dowstay.—Mr. Wakeman, in his recent 
* History of the Church of England,’ p. 67, makes 
Dunstan retire “to a humble cell near Win- 
chester.” What is the authority for this state- 
ment? The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
appears to say Glastonbury. 8. G. D, 


Margiace Ovstom.—Why does the bride- 
m wait at the church for the arrival of the 
ride? Is it a conscious protest against the 
“marriage by capture” notion, which so many 
details in (for example) the old Roman marriage 
customs tended to perpetuate? And from what 
time does the custom date? G. G. L. 
West Kensington. 


Nostemen’s Door-pLates.— Was it at one time 
the general fashion for the nobility residing in 


London to have their names on brass plates 
attached to their street doors? Has this subject 


| to belong to the parish of 


been commented on in any of the numerous works 
about the metropolis, or referred to in the diarig 
of celebrated people? There were until 

still two persons who had such door-plates—thy 
Earl of Warwick, Berwick House, Stable Yari, 
St. James’s Palace, and the Earl of Powis, 4 
Berkeley Square ; but the door-plate on the forme 
residence was taken off during some alteration 
which were made in 1895. 

Grorce Boass, 


36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8. W. 


Tue Spanish Armapa.—In Mr. G. H. F. 

* Popular Story of the Church of England’ (I am 
quoting from the penny edition issued last year), 
on p. 43, it is stated, on the authority of Maitland: 
‘ History of London,’ that the “ great white banner 
specially blessed by the Pope upon the shores of 
Spain before the fleet sailed for many a year lay ia 
the dust of the Tower of London.” A footnow 
states that the Keeper of the Armoury informei 
Mr. Nye that the banner is no longer in his ou 
tody. Is anything known of what became of it? I 
have no opportunity to refer to Maitland ; perhaps 
some one will look it upand let your readers know 
exactly what he says. D. M. R 


ALLHALLows = Hoty Trixity.— When a 
is said to be dedicated to Allhallows, should it b 
considered to mean the Holy Trinity, and not All 
Saints, as generally thought? When a visitation 
was made of Lydd Church, in Kent, by order of 
Archbishop Warham, in 1511, it was said “they 
lack a principal image of Alhalowen " and the Com 
missary ordered the churchwardens to ide sn 
image of the Holy Trinity, to whose honour the 
church was dedicated. Lydd Church in modem 
books is said to be dedicated to All Saints. 

Hosssr, 
Wingham, Kent. 


Posy Rixc.—Where is the interesting 
found at Colyton, Devon, with the posy, * 
Esteeme Vertue more then gould,” which was ia 
1870 in the possession of the late Sir William Tite! 

T. Cann MA, 

Lancaster. 


Lorp Bowsn.—I shall be much obliged if say 
one will kindly refer me to the issues of the Tima 
newspaper in 1892 which contained the two article 
by Lord Bowen on legal reform. The article 
were based on the report made in that year bythe 
Council of Judges to the Crown on that subject 

G. 8. 

Madras, 


Panisu or Srepyey.—The prospective 
tion of the registers of the Bh of Ker 


reminds me of two queries which I have 
wished to make. The first is whether, and, if ®, 
why, children born on the high seas are 
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is, How did the title of Baron of Stepney come 
to be attached to John, second Baron Gower, in 
1723 1 A. T. M. 


Romaw Sreeryarps.—Are there more than 
two of these in the British Museum? On 8 Feb., 
1848, Mr. Neale exhibited one to the British 
Archwological Association, and another was shown 
by the late Mr, Frederic Ouvry to the Society of 
Antiquaries on 27 Nov., 1870. The latter was 
then in the custody of the Rev. Arthur Bruce 
Fraser, of Haversham, near Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks. Are these now rved in any public 
collection ? T. Cayn Hucues, M.A. 


First Saip Namep.—What is the earliest 
record in history of a ship bearing a name ? 
Everarp Home CoLtemay, 
[Qy. the Ark or the Argo 1] 


Swintoy.— May I ask you to do me the favour 

of informing me if there are any ancient historical 

raits of the Swinton who ma-ried Marjory or 

ret Stewart, daughter of King Robert Bruce, 

and also of Sir John Swinton who lived in the 
time of Cromwell ? E. A. Waite. 


Biarngy, M.A.—He was of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and author of ‘ Festorum Metro- 
is,’ London, 1654. What is known of him and 
is career? I have before me a copy of the 
“second edition refined,” 1654 ; but Lowndes, in 
his ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ says there is but one 
copy known to be extant, and that in the British 
Museum. Allibone names the book, but furnishes 
no account of the author, T. H. M. 
Philadelphia. 


Sr. Pavt’s Parocniat Socrety.—Where can 
I find a list of officers? Any information will 
oblige, A. H 


Cuitpren or Sin Henry Percy.—According 
to Tate's ‘ History of Alnwick,’ i. 198, the children 
of Sir Henry Percy, stated in a foot-note to be 
descendants of Sir Ralph Percy, who was slain at 
Hedgeley Moor in 1464, are mentioned in the will 
of the fourth Earl of Northumberland, Also in 
Hodgson’s ‘ History of Northumberland’ Sir 
Henry Widdrington is stated to have married, 
in 1492, Margery, daughter of Sir Henry Percy, 
eldest son of Sir Ralph Percy, who was son of 
Henry, second Earl of Northumberland. This Sir 
Ralph was the one killed at Hedgeley Moor. On the 
other hand, in Fonblanque’s ‘ Annals of the House 
of Percy,’ the pedigree states that Sir Ralph who 
was slain at Hedgeley Moor died unmarried. The 
same statement appears in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ ‘These statements being 
entirely contradictory, I should be glad if any of 
your readers would kindly give me any evidence 
to which is correct. Ve & 

Newcastle-on 


Beplies, 
VIRGIL’S EPITAPH. 
(8* xi. 188.) 

Donatus, in his ‘ Vita Vergilii’ (p. 43), gives the 
well-known lines in the orthodox manner, as Mr. 
Terry inevitably reproduces them. The render- 
ing of duces by K. V. Coote as “shepherds” 
instead of “heroes” is obviously ridiculous, and 
needs no further comment, but the quotation from 
his article contains statements regarding the 
supposed urn and nine truly suspicious little pillars 
supporting it which invite more serious considera- 
tion. Notonly do thesestatementsoccur in thearticle 
in question as matters of fact, but they have become 
the traditional ‘‘ properties” of the most prominent 
English guide-books, whence, doubtless, Mr. Coote 
might be proven to have directly derived his in- 
formation. But I shall hope to show that even as 
there has developed a legendary literature around 
the name of Virgil, so we are here in the thick of 
a similar literature concerning his tomb and its 
appurtenances, if the familiar Columbarium at 
Pozzuoli be indeed that august monument. This un- 
certainty with regard to it, as has often been pointed 
out, must continue until we can determine with some 
scientific accuracy the position of the second mile- 
stone from ancient Naples (Palepolis), on the road 
to Puteoli. ‘*Ossa ejus Neapolim translata sunt, 
tumuloque condita, qui est via Puteolana infra 
lapidem secundum.” 

Now, as Mr. Coote records “the nine little 
pillars,” I thought I would turn to Murray, and see 
if Albemarle Street could have given warrant for 
the statement. Surely enough it is there. I then 
turned to Mr. Hare’s ‘ Southern Italy,’ and again 
I was not to be disappointed. The pillars—one 
for each muse, so very thoughtfully !—were all 
safe so far ; but there occurred the further addition 
that a date was given, Mr. Hare states, somewhat 
venturously, that Villani, in his ‘Cronace di Napoli,’ 
described the epitaph as existing in 1526. Further, 
there appeared the story of King Robert the Wise 
removing the urn and pillars from the tomb and 
depositing them for safety in Castel Nuovo in the 
year 1326. So far Mr. Hare, It was now time 
to go back a generation, and see what Chetwode 
Eustace had written in his ‘Classical Tour.’ This 
is what I found :— 

** An Italian author, I think Pietro di Stefano, assures 
us that he himself had seen, about the year 1526, the 
urn supposed to contain the poet’s ashes, standing in 
the middle of the sepulchre supported by nine little 
pillars, with the inscription quoted above. He adds 
that Robert of Anjou, apprehensive lest such a precious 
relic should be carried off or destroyed during the 
wars then raging in the kingdom (which, by the way, 
they were not doing), took the urn and pillars from the 
tomb, and deposited them in the Castel Nuovo,” 


Now, if Pietro di Stefano assured us that he 
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himself had seen these objects about 1526, it 
would, of course, follow that they had either been 
returned from their legendary sojourn at Castel 
Nuovo to the Columbarium, or that replicas had 
been produced and taken their place. Unfortunately, 
Eustace had mixed up a great many matters in his 
mind when he penned that uncertain and fateful 


paragrap 

Pietro di Stefano published his volume ‘De- 
acrittione dei Luogi,’ &., at Naples in 1560. In 
it, however, he merely says (p. 8): ‘‘I have seen 
the urn and the verses inscribed, but not the ashes,” 
Not one word occurs concerning the nine little pillars, 
But why had Eustace got the date 1526 into his 
head? Why had Mr. Hare got the same date on 
to his page? Most probably because the so-called 
and spurious Villani ‘Chronicle of Naples’ was 
published in that very year. But let me continue 
with Eustace :— 

“ This extreme precaution had an effect very different 
from that intended (by King Robert) and occasioned the 
loss it was meant to prevent. For, notwithstanding the 
most laborious search and the frequent inquiries made 
by the orders of Alphonso of Aragon, they were never 
more discovered.” 

Now Alphonso (the Magnanimous) had become 
King of Naples in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. If he failed to find the urn and pillars, 
and they were never more discovered, how could 
Pietro di Stefano, or any one else, have seen them 
in 1526? Olearly, therefore, Pietro di Stefano did 
not see them, and we may dismiss him for a 
moment, and King Robert, and turn to the Villani 
* Chronicle.’ 

Now this so-called ‘Ohronicle’ of Villani, the 
Neapolitan, isa much misunderstood work. The 
name Villani in connexion with it is absolutely a 
fraud committed upon the renowned Florentine 
chroniclers of the fourteenth century. Some patriotic 
Apulians, and notably a certain Bartolommeo Carac- 
ciolo, late in that century extracted from those 
chroniclers Dm which dealt with Apulian 
affairs, added ingredients of their own, and formed 
the unreliable literary melange known to us as 
the ‘Chronicle of Parthenope.’ It was first printed 
before the close of the fifteenth century. In 1526, 
however, a certain Leonardo Astrino was charged 
by friends (his own vanity chief among them) to 
make a second edition of these writings, and this 
is how he operated :— 

“ He divided the work into three books, and rejected 
several chapters belonging to the first edition, while 
arbitrarily interpolating new matter and other readings. 
The Chronicle, thus embellished, lost its original 
features, and took the form under which it is now 
generally known, which has given rise to so many 
erroneous notions concerning the author and his epoch,” 
—B, Capasso, ‘Le fonti della Storia delle Province 
Napolitane,’ Arch. Storico, Napol., 1876, fase. iv. 
Astrino, by the way, affectionately calls his mythical 
guthor generosissimo Messere Johanne Villano,” 


and the fraudulent chronicle, “una nobilissima 
vera antiqua cronica”! (More Neapolitano /) 

But—alas for Mr. Eustace and Mr. Hare !—the 
said Chronicle happens to say not a word, false or 
true, concerning the nine little pillars, but entirely 
ignores their existence. Nor do any of the veritable 
Florentine Villani mention them. The works of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, both of whom visited the 
so-called “tomb of Virgil” (not, by the way, as De 
Sade wrote, in company of King Robert, but only 
with literary friends), are perversely silent; the 
archives of Naples are likewise silent ; but perhaps 
their respective discretion, like that of Baal, is 

olden. 

¥ At the same time the fact is undeniable that 
from the days of these poets onwards there has 
been manifested unbroken, if spasmodic, archwo- 
logical and commemorative alacrity at work both 
within and without the monument, and much even 
of this has, perhaps, escaped chronicle, G, Pontano, 
who died in 1503, certainly mentions the urn, 
perhaps only metaphorically for the marble slab 
mentioned in the original ‘Cronica di Parthenope,’ 
**lo quale marmore fo sano al tempo delli anni 
moccxxvi.” He makes no allusion to any pillars, 
Bat how did the pillar story get into Eustace! 
Eustace had looked into several Neapolitan works 
dealing with Pozzuoli and the ‘Bagni.’ The 
passage quoted from him, however, shows he 
was quite indeterminate as to whether he had 
seen about the urn and pillars in Pietro di 
Stefano or in another author. My humble belief 
is that what he had seen was the following, from 
‘Sito e Antichita della Citta di Pozzuoli,’ by 
Scipione Mazzella, 1606, which describes how 
Mazzella, together with his friends Jeronimo 
Colonna and Paolo Portarella (“ persone di gran 
gindicio « sapere”), visited the spot, and what 
they saw 

‘* Within it were niches where statuettes might stand. 
In the midst was a pedestal of marble with four little 
columns of the same white marble, which upheld an 
urn on which were incised these verses—‘ Mantua,’ &,” 


There was, then, before the close of the sixteenth 
century, an urn and four columns in the tomb, of 
which no trace now remains. Nor were they 
referred to as being therein by any writer in the 
last century. That they were there by some 
humanistic enthusiast during the sixteenth century, 


ita, 


and carried off a little later in the form of souvenirs, " Tten 
might be impossible, even if worth while, to prove, qian; 
but it is well within the area of probability. At — 


any rate, Pseudo-Villani tells us nothing, Stefano 
tells us only a little about the urn. Mazzella 
alone tells us a few apparently reliable details a 
to the urn and columns. But observe, in the 1594 
edition of his work he plainly says, not that be s¥ 
the urn and columns, but that “not many years ago 
one might have seen a fine pedestal of marble with 
four white marble columns in the midst of the tomb 
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which adorned the place. But all the marbles have 
been taken away owing to the greediness of man- 
kind” (“ tolti via per ingordigia de li huomini”). 

Since writing the above I think I have found 
out whence Eustace derived the information, about 
which, as he shows us, he was somewhat hazy. If 
Iam right in my conjecture, it was from the follow- 
ing passage in J. C. Capaccio’s ‘ Historia Puteo- 
lana,’ 1604—that is, nearly half a century later than 
Di Stefano :— 

“Alfonso Heredia (otherwise Ferraro), Bishop of 
Ariano, and a man of culture in his time, related that 
there had been an urn in the tomb, sustained by nine 
columns. Pietro di Stefano, who eleven (?) years ago 
— a work on the churches of Naples, writes that 

had seen the marble urn with the distich mentioned 


And now comes the source of the other legendary 


“Joannes tamen Villanus, cum cineribus Mantuanis 
—qn Neapolitanos concessisse asserit. Inepti sane 
issent. Aliqui Longobardos Canonicos sustulisse fatentur. 
Idemque Episcopus affirmabat Urnam, columnas, et 
quedam simulacra, a Cardinali Mantuano, Canoni- 
corum patrono, ablata ab eodemque Genuz relicta, cum 
ibi in itinere obiisset. Quod si aut Genus aut Mantus 


In justice, however, to Eustace, I should point 

says 

“Of the urn and pillars no further mention is made, 
Perhaps, indeed, they never existed. Their number and 
tie seem inconsistent with the plain and simple style 
prevalent in the time of Augustus.” 

The above, then, may contribute to give readers 
some slender notion of the Tartarean atmosphere 
which hitherto has corrupted and aborted every 


green thing in the shape of hi » far and around 
Sr. Crarr Bapperey. 


The query asks what authority there is for the 
want of metre in ‘‘rapuit tenet nunc,” to which 
the only reply can be, There is none of any possible 
value, The many epitaphs of Virgil, as taken from 
Burmann’s ‘Poetzs Minores,’ can be seen in 
Heyne’s ‘ Virgil,’ tom. i. pp. cxcii-v, First, there 
are “Eorundem duodecim scholasticoram Poetarum 
pre P. Virgilit Maronis, per 
(id. ‘Ep.,’ 197). Then there follow (p. exciv), 


com: Virgil himself. But both Heyne and 
iam red A that they did not proceed from 
Virgil. Ribbeck gives them in the ‘ Life’ pre- 
fixed to his edition of Virgil (1867), but without 
any opinion of his own in favour of their = 
ness, 


“Ha’ports or Tar” (88, xi. 307).—In reply 
to Dr. Murray, the proverbial expression is 
vastly older than ‘ The Happy » & famous 
political skit on Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayrton, 
produced at the Court Theatre. My grandfather, 
the editor of the Atheneum, who died long before 
that play appeared, was fond of the phrase in the 
form ‘‘ Spoiling the ship for a ha'porth of tar.” 
He and his father were both clerks in the Navy 
Pay Department, and his father had been sent 
from the Admiralty to live at Portsmouth dari 

ints to expression ing nautical, not - 
parm Cuantes W. Dike. 

Forty years I used to be told of a painter, 
who, having M4 commissioned to paint a land- 
scape, executed his commission to the satisfaction 
of his patron, with the single omission of sheep 
upon the hills. These, under the denomination of 
ship, he was strongly urged to paint in ; and ships 
under as strong protest, he accordingly did paint in. 
There are variants of the proverb, with “pot of 
paint” for “tar,” and “house” or “work” for 
“ship.” The Rev. ©. A. Johns, in ‘A Week at 
the Lizard’ (S.P.0.K., 1848), p. 241, says: “ Pol- 
lack are often attracted round the boat by what 
the fishermen call ‘smear’; that is, offal of fish 
and bilge-water,” &c. So here is another sheep 
simile. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Cf. ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IT. i, 219 :— 
Maria, Two hot sheeps, marry. 

Boyet. And wherefore not ships? 
O. S. Harris. 


“ Hawpicar” §. xi. 247, 270, 298).—In 
the Appendix to ‘The Jockey Club and its 
Founders,’ by Robert Black (Smith, Elder & Co., 
1891), there is a list of ‘* Rules concerning Horse- 
racing in General,” as they appear in Pond’s 
‘ Kalendar,’ published in 1751 ; and the fifth rule 


tetrasticha ” | deals with the subject of “A Handy-Oap Match.” 


The word “ handy-cap,” or “ handicap,” therefore, 


“Item per disticha eorundem, ex argumento Vir- evidently was used at that date in connexion with 
piliani distichi.” The first of which in italics, to | horse-racing; and, as there is good reason to 


distinguish it from the twelve in roman, which | 8¥Ppose 


follow, is this :— 
Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere ; tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces. 


that Pond simply published rules which 
had been in existence for some considerable time, 


the word may occur very probably in Oheney’s 
* Calendar,’ published from 1727 to 1750, and even 
in a ‘Calendar of Horse-racing’ said to have been 


Hofman ‘ as 
Lax. Univ.,’ in 1696, hes tho epitaph in set up “by request” at Newmarket, as early as 


the proper form. Ep. MarsHauu. 
The lines“ Mantua 


1670, under the superintendence of a Mr. John 


me genuit,” &c., are given | Nelson. A sight of Cheney’s book Dz. Murray 


by Donatus, in his ‘Life of Virgil’ (c. xiv.), as| may be able, no doubt, to obtain, by the courtesy 
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of Messrs. Weatherby or of somebody else ; but it 
is arare work and not very accessible, and Nelson’s 
omen to be quite impossible of attainment. 
aving put Dr, Murray on the scent, I can only 
wish that he may have better luck than I had 
when I was on a similar quest. R. R. B. 


** ” (8" S, xi. 266).—Burns’s 
expression has obviously a very different meaning 
from either Shakespeare's or Milton’s. Burgundy 
is vanquished by the eloquence of La Pucelle ; 
Samson is seduced by the “ blandish’d parlies” of 
Dalila ; in each case the “battery” is a verbal 
assault by one person upon another. Burns, how- 
ever, means, or appears to mean, that he beat 
himeelf up into an artificial passion for a woman. 
There is no Shaksperian authority—or, at any rate, 
Mr. Bayne produces none—for the word “ batter- 
ing” in such asense. But if Burns chose to use 
this expression, I do not see why Stevenson should 
not quote it. 

For a Scot to find any fault in Burns is, of course, 
a kind of high treason ; but even traitors have a 
right to justice. It is not just to say, as Mr. 
Bayne does, that “Stevenson apparently credits 
Burns with being not only heartless, but coarse.” 
Stevenson says expressly: “Burns was formed 
for love ; he had passion, tenderness, and a singular 
bent in the direction.” And again (speaking of 


the Jean Armour marriage): ‘*‘ Worldly Wiseman 
would have laughed and gone his way; let us 
be glad that Burns was better counselled by his 
heart. When we discover that we can be no longer 


true, the next best is to be kind.” He emphasizes 
the warmth and sincerity of Burns’s friendships, 
and quotes with evident agreement the saying of 
the mother of Highland Mary, that he was “a real 
warm-hearted chield.” That Stevenson “ credits” 
Burns with a vein of coarseness may be true, The 
pity is that Burns was frequently coarse. 
0. B. 

Earts or Derwentwarer (8 S. xi. 208, 275). 
—The statement of Mr. Warren that the second 
earl was named Francis, and not Edward, is itself 

ow y almost rage writers, including 
Mr. Doyle. That ie wane was Edward (not 
Francis) is shown by his father’s will, proved Oct., 
1698 ; by his own will, proved May, 1705 ; and by 
the will of his brother Francis Radclyffe, dated 
4 June, 1698, and proved Dec., 1705. The 
matter is discussed in ‘ The Complete rye by 


1. Sir Francis Radolyffe, the first Earl of Der- 
wentwater, married Katherine, relict of Henry 
Lawson, of Brough, co, York, and daughter and 
coheir of Sir William Fenwick, of Meldon, co, 


2. Francis Radclyffe, the second son of the 
was born 5 Aug., 1657. Died unmarried. 
in the chapel at Dilston, 16 Oct., 1704, Will 
dated 4 June, 1698; proved at London 5 Deo, 
1705. 

3. Lady Mary Tador, natural daughter of 
Charles IL, King of England, had three husbands; 
(1) Edward Radelyffe, the second Earl of Derwent- 
water, married 18 Aug., 1687. Died 29 April, 
1705. (2) Henry Graham, of Levens, co, West 
morland, son and heir to Col. James Graham, 
sometime Privy-Purse to King James II, MP, 
for co. Westmorland, 1701. Died 7 Jan., 1706, 
and was buried at St. James’s, Westminster, (3) 
James Rooke, son of Major-General (Heyman) 
Rooke, of Isleworth, co. Middlesex. Married st 
Twickenham, 26 Aug., 1707. He remarried at 
St. Briavel’s, co, Gloucester, 3 July, 1735, Jane, 
daughter and heir of Tracy Oatchnay, of Bigswear, 
in the same county. He died 16 June, and was 
buried 18 June, 1773, at St. Briavel’s. Adm, 
granted 3 Feb., 1774. 

4. The place of burial of James, the third earl, 
is said to be the churchyard of St. Giles-in-the 
Fields, but in the ‘ View of the County of North 
umberland,’ by E. Mackenzie, 1825, vol. ii, p. 398, 
it states :— 

‘His lordship’s last request to be buried with his 
ancestors at Dilston was refused; but either a sham 
funeral took place, or the corpse was afterwards removed; 
for it was certainly conveyed secretly from London, and 
deposited in the family vault. From accident or design, 
the coffin was broken open a few years ago, and the body 
found, after the lapse of near a century, in a high state 
of preservation. It was easily i by the suture 
round the neck, by the openness of the countenance, and 
by the regularity of the features.” 

See also ‘The Heirs of Dilston and Derwentwater} 
by 8. 8. Jones, 1869. Joun RabDcuiFrs. 


Movers Fork-tore: 8. 
472).—I have heard in the North Riding of York- 
shire that it is very unlucky to lay an umber 
upon a bed, just as it is unlucky to put a paird 
bellows or a pair of shoes upon a table. 

F. Binxseck Tsar, 


An interesting, instructive, and suggestive 
article is that of O. F. Gordon Camming, ‘ Pagoda, 
Aurioles, and Umbrellas,’ in the June and Jaly 
numbers of the English Illustrated M for 
1888, Tuomas J. 


Provers S, x. 516).—I have always unde 
stood (but on what authority I do not know) that 
this was said by Bishop Warburton to a young ma 
who showed a iality for beer. The 
was quoted to me once by a gentleman (a brewet) 
with a slight variation, he substituting “ ae for 


Northumberland, Knt., by Isabel his wife, sole | almost 


daughter and heir of Sir Arthur Gray, of Spindle- 
stone, in the same county. 
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TopocraPHicaL CoLuecTions For OovunTIEs 
(e* S. ix. 361, 497; x. 32; xi. 17).—I possess an 
interesting MS. — of Cheshire printed books 
in the beautiful handwriting of the late Edward 
Hawkins F.S.A., of the British Museum ; also 
the list of Cheshire books compiled by the late 
Thomas Worthington Barlow. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Gittman on Gitman Famity (8" S, xi, 222, 
296).—It is satisfactory to find so competent an 
authority as Mr. Watrer acceptiog my 
conclusion (p. 222) as to a certain Welsh descent 
which had been wrongly assigned to the Gillmans 
of Ireland. But my conclusion goes no further than 
disproving that particular descent ; it does nothing 
to invalidate the possible Welsh origin of at least 
that branch of the Gillman family. In fact, I 
stated (p. 223) that the earliest known ancestor, 
John, son of a Richard, was of Anglesey, in 
Wales; and Anglesey is the very spot where 
several of the fifteen tribes of North Wales were 
to be found (Prof. Rhys’s ed. of Pennant’s ‘ Tours 
in Wales,’ 1883, iii. 418). Further, when a grant 
of arms was made to this John, in 1553, the arms 
were Quarterly, two out of the three charges on 
the shield borne by the fourth tribe of North 
Wales ; and all the three charges were put on a 
shield granted to his son Henry in 1582. It is 
not at all probable that the English heralds would 
have made such grants unless John and his son 
were able to show some connexion as at least 
members of the tribe of Cilmin-troed-du. These 
facts have to be explained away before the Welsh 
erigin of this branch of the family oan be rejected. 

the grant of 1553 John is described as Gilmyn, 
or, in the fantastic spelling of the time, “ Guylm 
troed of Anglesea, in Wales, he being then Her 
Majesty’s Gentleman Herbegier.” “Troed” is 
clearly shortened for troed-du, thus confirming the 
connexion with the fourth tribe of North Wales. 

I write the above without the advantage of 
having yet seen Mr. Walter Rye’s paper in the 
current number of the Genealogist. 

Hersert Wess 

Clonteadmore, Coachford, co. Cork. 


Pasco: Pascoz (8 S. xi, 208).—The meaning 
of Pasoo is Easter child. Miss Yonge, in her 
‘History of Christian Names,’ vol. i. p. 436 (ed. 
1863), says :— 

“Pascoe was married in St. Columb Magna, in 1452; 
Paschal is there the feminine ; and many other instances 
can be easily found to the further honour of the name,” 
Dr. Charnock, in ‘ Prenomina,’ has :— 

“Pasco, Pascoe. A Cornish variation of Pascal, an 
old French baptiemal name, first imposed on those born 
at the season of Pasche, or Easter.” 


The names Pasco and Pascoe are variations of 
Pascal, from the Latin is, meaning born at 
Easter, from the Greek ; , from the Hebrew 

the Passover, the name Nowell, or 
Christmas, from the Latin 
natalis. F. J. Oanpy. 


I suggest that this common Cornish 
and surname is a to French Pascal, 
Italian Pasquale, Welsh Pasgen, &c., and means 
“one born at Eastertide”—Paschali tempore 
natus, Jouyx Honson Marrsews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Cacors (8 S. xi. 28, 298).—I am afraid Mr. 
Coteman’s letter at the last reference may lead 
some to the impression that the Rev. T. W. Webb 
is still living, the fact being that he died about 
twelve years ago. An iative account of him 
will be found in Mr. Mee’s excellent little work 
‘Observational Astronomy,’ which a oe at 
Cardiff in 1893. Webb’s ‘Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes’ is a book well known to all 
astronomers, and a new (the fifth) edition, in two 
volumes, has been published since the author's 
death by the Rev. T. E. Espin. W. T. Lrny. 
Blackheath, 


Pouirictay x. 333, 444, 517).—Apropos 
of the firmly settled colloquial distinction prevail- 
ing throughout the United States between the 
words politician and statesman, this, thrown out by 
the Rev. Sam. Jones, the now famous revivalist, at 
a religious gathering in an American city the other 
day, is very much to the point :~ 

« y friends, two old people had a boy, and ny f 
wanted to know what he was going to be in the worl 
80 they left a dollar, a Bible, and a bottle of whisky ona 
table to see which he would choose, and went out of the 
room. When the boy came home, he put the dollar in 
his pocket, took a drink out of the bottle, and put the 
bottle in his poeket, placed the Bible under his arm, and 
walked out. ‘My wife,’ said the old man, ‘the 
boy's going to be a politician.’ My friends, the last 
thing in this world I want to be isa I wouldn't 
al being a statesman,” 


“ Faszsyine ” (8 xi, 27).—Another form of 
the surname which interests H. F. is Pheysey. 
aterloo, near Liverpool, twenty years 
for some time before, 0.0 B. 


“ §, xi. 46).—I do not re- 
member to have ever met with any reference to 
the French chemist and politician Raspail, as the 
originator, in modern times, of the animaloular 
theory of disease and of the antiseptic treatment. 
I used to be constantly told by my father and 
mother, who had witnessed the Revolution of 1848 
in Paris, that Raspail, who attributed disease to 

of *‘animalcule” in the and 


See also ‘Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature,’ 
96, O. Brnxseck Terry. 


the presence in blood, 
advocated the consumption of garlic by the poor 
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8, XI, 24,97, 


and 


the rich as a remedial measure,|to indicate the number of years. From three 
te , the | sections of this tree Mr. Bowman found the average 


cry was set up: “ Raspail est m ! Qu’en ferons | of rings deposited for one inch in depth of its latest 


nous (camphrons nous)!” to which the obvious | growth to 


rejoinder was, 


omas J, JEAKES, 


; comparing which with the data 


of the eighteen young trees, the probable age of 
this tree was 1,419 years. Another yew tree, in 


Darley Churchyard, Derbyshire, had a mean 


Femate Names: Avis axp Joyce (8 8. x. | digmeter of 1,356 lines ; horizontal sections 
254; xi. 54).—It may be worth noting that in| ,, average for its latest increase at forty-four rings 


“ Prenomina ; or, the Etymology of the Principal 
Obristian Names of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ry Richard Stephen Charnock, Pb.Dr., F.S.A. 
London, Triibner & Co., 1882,” we find a different 
meaning for the first of these names from that 
given by your correspondents. He gives :— 

“ Avice, Avis, See Hawise,” 

“ Hawise. This female name (which has been cor- 
rupted down to Avice and Avis) is from Hadewisa, formed 
from the German name Hedvig, same as Edwig, which 
Wachter translates propugnator felicitas,’ cay, 
soldier.’ 

Me A female name, Lower derives this name 
from the French joyeuse, cheerful, hilarious. Others 
derive it from Jocosa, a very common name in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; from the Latin iocosus, 
merry, sportive.” 


Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

“Jorrinc Srers” §, xi. 189).—Mars. 
Bocrr appears to have made the common mis- 
take between the f and the long s. Bailey’s 
‘Dictionary,’ thirteenth edition, 1749, gives: 
 Jossing-block, a block to get up on horseback.” 

O, F, 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The form “ jossing-block” is given in W. Dur- 
rant Oooper’s ‘Glossary’ as an East Sussex 
provincialism. Holloway, in the ‘ Provincial Dic- 
tionary,’ gives also the form ‘‘ Jostling-block,” 
locates it in Norfolk and Suffolk, and derives it 
from “ Fr, adjuster.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tae Ace or Yew Trees (8" §, x. 431; xi. 
276).—In the First Series of ‘ Things not Generally 
Known,’ by John Timbs, are some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning “ Aged Trees.” Among them 
is the following with reference to yew trees. 

Mr. Bowman, F.L.S., as a result of his observa- 
tions upon the growth of several young yew trees, 
concludes that their diameters increase during the 
first 120 years at the rate of one-sixth of an inch 

annum. In Gresford Churchyard, near Wrex- 
oe North Wales, eighteen yew trees, recorded 
in the parish register to have been planted in 
1726, averaged twenty inches in diameter in 1836. 
Another yew tree in the same churchyard had a 
trunk twenty-two feet in circumference at the base 
and twenty-nine feet below the first branches, 


J. B, Fremine, 


per inch nearly, which gives 2,006 years as its age 

(Proceedings British Association, 1836). 

Two other noteworthy trees are also mentioned 

a Timbs. One, which grew at Forthampton, 
loucestershire, was estimated to be of the age 

of 1,360 years; the other, which was at a place 

called Fortingall, a village among the Grampians in 

Scotland, was, by a similar process of calculation, 

considered to be more than 2,500 years old. 

O, P. Harz, 


In the grounds of Kersal Cell, Kersal, Lancs,, 
is a dead yew tree, under-propped and chained 
together as to its upper limbs, to preserve its erect 
position. The date of the foundation of the Cell, 
under the priory of Lenton, Notts, was about the 
middle of the twelfth centary. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the seed from which this tree sprang 
was brought from the Holy Land at the close of the 
second Orusade, 1149 ; therefore it would — 
that it lived 700 years. Recent photographs 

a few living sprays. It is certain that the yew cannot 
stand much longer, and when it falls there will be 
an opportunity, by the method applied to exogens, 
not only of computing its age, but of fixing a date 
beyond which there could not have been a religious 
affiliation at Kersal. The sowing of the seed would 
be contemporary with or subsequent to the monastic 
establishment, not precedent thereto. 

Mayatt. 


Passace ix ‘ Mipptemarcn’ (8* §. xi, 147 
214).—George Eliot must have known Young's 
‘ Night Thoughts,’ as is sufficiently proved by ber 
essay ‘ Worldliness and Other - Worldliness,’ in 
which she is very hard upon the poet, whilst, in my 
opinion, she fails to see what is the characteristic of 
this poem, which, together with other contemporary 
productions, introduced the great change that was 
taking place in English poetry about the middle of 
the eighteenth century—a change which made an 
end of the rationalistic and pseudo-classical method 
and chimed in the poetry of sentiment and ofi- 
givality. K. ren BruecEncats. 

Leeuwarden, Holland, 

Tue “Barcusst” xi. 185).—So far 
East Yorkshire is concerned, the remarks of Dr. 
Suyrse Pater on the origin of barghest are not 


applicable, 
1. The word cannot be a compound of and 


giving a mean diameter of 1,224 lines, which 
scoceting to De Candolle’s calculation, ought also 


ghest, for the word bargh, meaning a low ridge o& 
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barf; like thof for though, | founders of the well-known firm of au 
‘or 


is pronounced 
slaoghter, &. 


ctioneers 
known as Farebrother, Ellis, Clark & Co., of which 
Sir Whittaker Ellis is now, I believe, the repre- 


2. The spirit, spectre, hobgoblin, boggle, demon, | sentative, having risen years ago from a juvenile 


or ghost known as barghest does not haunt grave- 
yards or burial-mounds, which are called howes. 
Tt haunts lanes, and prowls round houses, often 
single houses, where are neither graveyards nor 
howes. Its association with death is prophetic, 
and the sight or sound of it is timely warning for 
some house or other to be set in order. 

3. The barghest is always described as a quad- 
raped, like a dog, a big black dog, with ‘‘ees as 
big as saucers”; sometimes, as having ‘“‘ flaming 
ees.” It never attacks any one, only terrifies, and 
then passes on, or vanishes, The ‘ Holderness 
Glossary ’ describes it as “‘a hobgoblin that predicts 
death in a family by howling round the house 


ae the night.” 

4. I believe the word barghest to be simply 
“bear-ghost,” dialect for “ bug- 
bear.” J. Nicuorson, 

§0, Berkeley Street, Hull. 

Keightley, in his ‘Fairy Mythology,’ says that 
the Barguest was a fairy that took the form of a 
mastiff und other animals. He says of another 
fairy that it took the form of a bear ; and we learn 
from ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ that Puck 


changed himself to a bear. Barghest may be the 
same as “‘ bear-ghost.” E. 


Keck Famiry (8 §, xi. 149, 192).—A. T. M. 
may be glad to have the following extracts from 
the baptismal register of Mickleton, Gloucester- 
= — I suspect is the Middleton of Mr. 

on) :— 

“1630, 28 March. fathoms, son of Nicholas Kecke,” 
“1632, 20 March. Samuell, son of Nicholas Kecke.” 
The name occurs nowhere else in the register. 
The first-mentioned of these was, I believe, the Sir 
Anthony Keck, Knt., of whom Mr. E. Marsuatt 

speaks, 8. G. Hamitroy. 


Miss Farrsrotuer (8" 8, xi. 267).—If I may 
rely upon memory going back fifty years, the above 
lady was the daughter of a theatrical printer, 
Well known in the West-end of London for dis- 
played posting bills, The firm was associated with 

| the theatres, and hence, as I have since thought, 
Miss Farebrother would have proclivities to the 
tage for that reason ; and as at about the same 
period the compositors often took to the stage as 
partly a semi-literary life which accorded with the 
predilections formed by their occupation—among 
them being Buckstone, Keeley, and Phelps, besides 
sthers—it is not at all improbable that the stage 
Was quite familiar to her. With whom she played 
# first I have no record, but she soon made herself 
‘favourite with the public, and left the stage only 


position into a wealthy partner. She died, I 
believe, about six years leaving a 
family, several of whom are in the army and 
high rank at the present time. Essinoron. 


Hoon’s remember, I nememBer” (8 S, 
xi. 206).—Hood’s lines referred to by O. C. B. 
are :— 

The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birthday.— 

The tree is living yet ! 
I would ask the question whether the first line 
does imply that the robin built in the lilacs. To 
me it seems that Hood intended us to understand 
that the robin built where the lilacs grew—in a 
bank, it may be. The second line corroborates 
this view, for we cannot suppose that his brother 
planted his laburnum in the lilacs, 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 


Gavute’s ‘ Maa-astro-mancer’ (8 x, 277, 
401; xi. 250).—Through the kindness of an 
esteemed contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ the writer has 
bad a leisurely survey of this book, and finds no- 
thing therein to settle definitely the meaning of 
the Greek title. The absence of the Greek note of 
interrogation makes against the theory that the 
first title is interrogative. Perhaps the best solution 
of the difficulty will be found to be that the author, 
according to the fashion of his time—seventeenth 
century—made use of a play upon the meaning of 
the word, and deliberately cultivated, in this case, 
the ambiguity and double meaning of the divina- 
tion that he condemned. Marat. 


The meaning of Ilis in my answer to the above 
query was not given as the literal rendering, but 
what I thought to be “‘ the common-sense English ” 
interpretation after due examination of the contents 
of the book. Mr. Terry evidently considers it 
incorrect, so I will await his explanation of 
‘‘divination whither” to enable me to correct a 


note made respecting the title- ’ 


True Dare or tae First Easter (8 8. viii 
465; ix. 135, 175, 256, 309, 356).—With every 
apology to your learned correspondents who have 
80 fally discussed this question, I venture to send 
the following excerpt from Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ vol. ii. 
chap. xvi. :— 

‘*To divert a suspicion which the power of despotism 
was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to sub- 
stitute in his own place some fictitious criminals. ‘ With 
this view (continues Tacitus) he inflicted the most 
exquisite tortures on those men, who under the 


her morganatic alliance with the Duke of 
Cambridge. Her brothers, I was Os 


appellation of Christians were already branded with 
deserved infamy, They derived their name and origin 
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(8 8. XI, 24,97, 


from Christ, in the of Tiberius, had suffered 
death, by procurator, Pontius 


Pilate.*’ 
Cerer et Avpax. 


The annexed cli , taken from the Tacoma 
correspondence of the San Francisco Examiner, 
under date of 29 March, 1896, seems worthy of 
preservation in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ in this 
connexion :— 

a not more than a dozen people 
ove did know it are ambitious astro- 
nomers and mathematicians. They find that the first 
full moon after the spring equinox put in an appearance 
on this coast shortly after ten o’clock last night, and it 
is a fact that the fest Sunday after the first full moon 
after the spring equinox is Easter Sunday the world 
over, But in this particular case, said to be the first 
instance of the kind since the beginning of the Christian 
era, only this of the Pacific Slope has ite Easter 
Sunday a week in advance of the rest of the world. 
When the moon filled Saturday night, reckoning b 
Pacific coast time, it was already Sunday in New York 
and London. Consequently for the East and the balance 
after the ‘ull moon after the ng Ox 

does not arrive until next Sunday.” 

A. M. Haypy. 


BETWEEN THE SHRINE AND THE sToNe” 
8. xi. 264).—The proverb translated by Froude from 
Erasmus is known to classical scholars as a Latin 
equivalent of the English “ Between the devil and 
the deep sea.” Bat Froude has farther obscured 


the Latin by his rendering. “Inter sacrum et 
saxum ” should be translated ‘* Between the victim 
and the stone knife.” iginally, of course, 


Sacrum—origi 
a sacred thing (as in Horace, ‘ Od.,’ iii. 3, 52)— 
might mean a sanctuary, and so some old autho- 
rities render it ; but modern scholars have gener- 
ally agreed that here it means the sacrifice or 
victim. Sacum means a stone knife, Livy (i. 24) 
describes an early ceremony, in the time of the 
Roman kings, in which a pig was killed by such 
an implement of flint. One of the ‘* fetiales,” an 
ancient body of priests, recited a formula, ‘Id 
ubi dixit, porcum sazo silice percussit.” The sense 
of the proverb is clear from the context of the two 
following passages. Plautus, ‘ Oaptivi,’ iii. 4, 84, 
** Nuno ego omnino occidi, nunc ego inter sacrum 
saxumque sto necquid faciam scio”; Apuleius, 
* Metamorph...’ xi. p. 271, fin., “ Plurimum ergo...... 


“** This testimony is alone sufficient to expose the 
anachronism of the Jews, who place the birth of Christ 
near a age | sooner (Basnage, ‘ Histoire des Juifs,’ 1. v. 
oe, 14, 16). e may learn from Josephus (Antiquitat., 
xviii, = that the procuratorship of Pilate corresponded 
with the last ten years of Tiberius, a.p. 27-37. As to 
the particular time of the death of Christ, a very early 
tradition fixed it to the 25th of March, a.p. 29, 
under the consulship of the two Gemini (‘Tertullian 
adv, Judmos,’ c. 8). This date, which is adopted by 
Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and Le Clerc, seems at least as 


quod ait vetus proverbium, inter sacrum et saxum 
positus, cruciabar.” V. R. 

Erasmus’s original letter is certainly written in 
Latin, and his very words surely are “ Inter 
sacrum saxumque.” This is a very old Latin say- 
ing, which, in its meaning, corresponds to the 
English expression, “ Between hawk and buzzard.” 
But Erasmus’s translator in this rendered 
the words literally, and did not give the meaning— 
probably because he did not understand the Latin 
expression. H, Gaipoz, 


Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


‘Tae Vicar or Waxerietp’ (8" xi. 88, 
198).—The incident referred to occurred during 
the summer of 1865. The following paragraph 
went the round of Yorkshire and other journals 
early in September of that year :— 
“Some German gentlemen, a few days called at 
the vicarage, Wakefield, and asked permission to view 
the house and grounds. It was accorded, not without 
surprise at a request eo unusual. When the compatriots 
of Goethe and Schiller had satisfied their curiosity, and 
had departed, it transpired that they had made a pil- 
grimage, as they believed, to the scene of Oliver Gold- 
smith’s story, and that the vicarage was to them endeared 
by associations of Dr. Primrose, Olivia, Sophia, and 
oses. May the enthusiastic Germans never be ub 
deceived and disenchanted.” 


Barnsley. 

Hewaretta Manta (8" §, xi. 128, 233). —There 
can be no doubt that the consort of Charles I. was 
usually styled Queen Mary. At Naseby Fight, 
14 June, 1645, the word of the royalists was 
**Queen Mary.” At Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
“ A Thanksgiving for the Founder and Benefactors 
of this College,” used at the present day, “ King 
Charles I. and Queen Mary, his wife,” are men- 
tioned. This is said to have been drawn up by 
Thomas Barlow, D.D., Provost of Queen’s 
1657-77, and Bishop of Lincoln 1675-91. 

Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tomas Boras S, xi. 27, 74).—Thomas and 
John Bolas were admitted to Merchant Taylor’ 
School in in the 
Magazine, July, 1791 . pt. ii, , a 
records the death of an aged member ott the family: 

Jaly 14, At his house after 
le of the city of Londoa, 
but many years retired,” 
Hrirwstt. 


Lovis Paxormo 8, xi. 268).—This cele 
brated maker of guitars gave up his business ia 
Bloomsbury and emi to Australia or New 
Zealand, w he died about forty years ago. The 
last surviving member of the family, Edward,® 


ALEXANDER 


le as the vulgar which is placed (I know not 


nephew of the above, died recently in Brighton # 
a very advanced age. There are no descendanl# 
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of Louis Panormo following the craft at the present 
time, and nothing is known of them. 
Arrnour F, Hint. 


PorutaR Names or Daves xi, 287).— 
If your correspondent were to look up the ‘ Ledger 
of Andrew Halyburton, 1492-1503,’ published by 
the authority of the Lords of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, under the direction of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Clerk-Register of Scotland, he might 
possibly find in the list of drugs there something 
that might be of use to him, although it is right to 

that it is more of antiquarian than of modern 
scientific interest. 
Doveras Mactacay, Knt., M.D. 

The “popular names of drugs and other 
medicines” is rather an extensive requirement. 
Bat there can scarcely be anything sold at a 
chemist’s or druggist’s which will not be found, if 
it is a drug or medicine, with its common name in 
Squire's translation of the ‘ British Pharmacopceia,’ 
Beesley’s ‘Chemists’ Receipt Book,’ Martindale 
and Westoott’s ‘ Extra Pharmacopceia.’ Of course, 
there are secret nostrums, such as chlorodyne, or 
bomocea, or Mother Seigel’s syrup, of which the 
composition can only be given \ ee 

D. MARSHALL. 


A long list of very ingenious popular twistin 
of the classical names of drugs may be found a 
the third series of Bottrell’s ‘ Hearthside Stories 
of West Cornwall.’ I think the list dates from 
the early part of ey 

oun Hosson Martruews. 


accuracy of the statements, as not admitting of the 
necessary proof. I may add that, speaking gene- 
rally, I do not favour the attempted compilation 
of pedigrees up to so early a date, when the re- 
cords in evidence of descents are‘in most cases 


vague and unsatisfactory. WLR 


or Mankinp”: Vespasian (8" S, 
x. 275, 441, 519).—At the last reference Mr. 
Riczarp H, Taorntow has quoted from Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ May I be permitted 
to give a still more apt quotation from the same 
work }— 

“‘Of such account were Cato, Fabritius, Aristides, 
Antoninus, Probus, for their eminent worth : so Cesar, 
Trajan,‘ Alexander, admired for valour: Hephzstion 
loved Alexander, but Parmenio the king: ‘ Titus delicie 
humani generis,’ and, which Aurelius Victor hath of 
Vespasian, ‘the dilling of his time,’ as Edgar Etheling 
was in England, for his excellent vertues ; their memory 
is yet fresh, sweet; and we love them many ages after, 
though they be dead,”"—Part iii, sec, i. mem. 2, subs, 3, 


vol, ii, p. 175, ed, 1837. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Aw Earty Corrine Macaixe xi. 
226, 298).—I have now before me one of those 
“machines invented by a Mr. Wedgwood.” It 
has been in the family for at least three generations, 
but is in excellent preservation, and as capable 
of being used as when new. Under a large royal 
arms on a pink label on the first, cover is this 
inscription :— 

“ Styl hic Manifold Writer. Nocto, manu 
& Fa ygraphs. Manufactured by Wedg- 
w Jun‘, son and successor to the Patentee, Whole- 
sale and Retail, 345, Oxford Street, London.” 


Inside the cover, on pink paper, are “ Directions 
for using R. Wedgwood’s Patent Manifold Writer,” 
in English and French. On the inside of the end 
cover is another pink label, with the following list, 
which may be interesting to some of the readers of 
‘N. 

** Inventions founded on R. Wedgwood’s Patent, 

** Manifold Writers, for producing duplicate letters at 
one operation, in durable ink, and with a single pen, 


does not wear out nor require repairs, 

“ Nocto-Polygraphs, by which the blind are enabled to 
produce the same effect without any assistance whatever, 

“ Via-Polygraphs, for producing duplicate drawings, 
at one operation, in the open air, or for writing in a 

i in a lecture-room, or on ship-board, 

“ Manu-Polygrapha, for writing on rolls of paper or 
ge more particularly adapted for writing Persian, 

ebrew, and other Eastern Languages; and in a more 
portable form, used with great facility asa 

“ Military Order-Book, affording an exact copy of 
every order given in the field of battle. 

‘“ All these inventions equally embrace the advantage 
of expedition, secresy, portableness (both in the machine 
itself and the ink made use of), and durability of pene.” 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


To the Antiquarian 
vol. v. No, 26, p. 104, 


J. H, 
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King correspondent Sussex is clearly in error as to this 4 
© men mame, and evidently refers to Hervey Walter as | 
up by the “founder of the house of Butler.” Herveus 

filius Hervei, as he was otherwise known, living i 
N71, was second son and third child of Herveus ¢ 
A. Bitaricensis (i.¢,, Hervey of Berri, temp. Will. L., 
© called as being second Lord of St. Aignan in : 
nas and Berri, who succeeded his brother as Baron de 4 
Taylomy’ Donzi after 1112, and died 1120), and married Ji 
‘Leman’ Matilda or Mand de Valoines. They had issue 
35, thas Theobald Walter (I.) le Botiller, or Butler, of Ire- the 
family: hod, who married Matilda Vavasour, and died iif 
ong and 1206; Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- a 
Bolas, bary, Ric. I.; Hamon; Herveus; and 
Londes, other children. The said Theobald had Theobald y 
Walter (IL) le Botiller, his son and heir, who i 
WELL. had half a knight’s fee in Boxted, co. Suffolk, : 
‘is cole 9 Hen. IIL, married Joan, daughter of John de ‘Se 
iness is Marisoo, and died 1248. From him spring the ie 
or New a oe Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, Beds, North- > 
1ward, Ourick, &c. See also Carte’s ‘ Life of Ormonde.’ 
sendants and should be sorry to vouch for the . } 
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buted the following extract from the Perfect 
Diurnall for 12 May, 1648, No. 250, p. 1016 :— 

** We once before mentioned the art of double-writing, 
and we are desired for better satisfaction to give you 
this further account of it now. That there is invented 
an instrament of small bignes [sic] and price, easily made 
and very durable; whereby with an houres practice, one 
may write two copies of the same thing at once, on a 
book or hment as well as on paper, and in any cha- 
racter whatsoever, of great advantage to Lawers [sic], 
scriveners, merchants, schollars, registers, clarkes, &c. 
It saving the labour of examination, discovering or pre- 
venting falsifications, and performing the whole business 
of writing as with ease and speed, so with privacy also. 
Approved in its use and feasibility by an Ordinance of 
both Houses of Parliament, The further nature whereof, 
and the Istter conditions whereupon it shall be dis- 
covered (the former for not doing it: till the first of 
April, 1649, being declined) may be freely known at the 
Inventor's lodging, nexte doore to the wite Bear in Loth- 
bury. Where note that for hast’ning the discovery, the 
price whereof will be greater or lesse according as men 
come in soon or late for the same.”’ 

In a later communication Mr. Round deems the 
inventor of this method of double writing to be 
Sir William Petty, famous as a surveyor and 
economist, who applied for and obtained a patent 
**for seventeen years to teach his art of double 
writing.” Ricnarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Triats at Bar xi. 227).—For the 
history and present position of ‘‘ Trial at Bar,” see 
the newspaper for 6 July, 1896. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Laycasnire Hornpipe xi. 127, 212).— 
An investigation in several likely sources has not 
revealed the information desired by H. T. If the 
music of a Lancashire hornpipe would interest him, 
I shall have pleasure in sending him a copy, taken 
from a book of hornpipes and jigs current in the 
seventeenth century. Ricnarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester, 


Competitor ror Loycest Reien (8" xi. 146, 
218).—“Over what?” The hearts of the Jacobites. 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


‘*UspER THE weaTHER” §, xi. 246),—In 
England we say of murky weather that “it is very 
depressing,” when it is hot and murky we say “it 
is very oppressive.” A man who for any reason is 
living in unwonted social obscurity is said to be 
“in shady circumstances,” “under a cloud,” or, 
more vulgarly and less pertinently, “in Queer Street.” 

sailor, when he gets the better of an opponent, 
says he “has the weather-gauge of him,” an ex- 
pression derived from the sailing tactic known to 
yachtemen as “ blanketing” an adversary ; that is, 
“taking the wind out of his sails” by getting to 
windward of him, and thus throwing a “ wet 
blanket ” over his chances of winning, equivalent 
to giving an adversary the ‘‘ wash” of one’s oars 
in rowing. Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


This American undergone 
a change of meaning during twenty 
for Mr. John Russell Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionsey of 
Americanisms,’ 1877, has: ‘‘‘He’s under the 
weather,’ is a figurative expression, meaning badly 
off ; in straitened circumstances.” 
F. O. Teray, 


I have been familiar with this phrase to express 
** indisposed ” in Shropshire for fifty years, and I 
believe it is common in other parts of -—— 


Tue Guost Story 1x THE Wonrtp 
S. xi. 248).—With Borrow’s Bible distributing 
propensities, he ought to have known what is, in 
a high and deep and broad sense, ‘‘ the best 
story in the world.” It is that of Eliphaz the 
Temanite. 

One evening, about forty-five years ago, some of 
those who sat in the drawing-room of my boyhood’s 
home began to talk upon the subject. My father 
listened for a few minutes, and said, “ Now I will 
read you the best ghost story that I know.” He 
then opened a Bible and read aloud Job iv. 12-17: 

“12. Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and 
mine ear received a little thereof. 

“13, In thoughts from the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men, 

“14. Fear came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all my bones to shake. 

“15. Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of 
my flesh stood up : 

16, It stood still, but I could not discern the form 
thereof: an image was before mine eyes, there wa 
silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 

“17. Shall mortal man be more just than God? shall 
a man be more pure than his maker !”” 


What description of a real or supposed appari- 
tion, five times as long, fifty times as elaborate, by 
Lope de Vega or anybody else, can equal the 
sublime grandeur of these verses? M father had 
a fine voice and a good delivery, and I know thst 
those who heard him thought this. Very young # 
I was, I have never forgotten it ; and, to judge by 
the silent and intent listening, I think that othe 
at any rate must have remembered it for ae 

C. F. 8S. MA, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Grerva Green Maraiaces 8. ix. 61, 149, 
389; xi. 294).—I have received the following 
communication from a friend, who lives in the 
next parish to Gretna, just over the border. He 
says 

“There never was a blacksmith; he was oly 
described as such because he ‘forged the bonds @ 
Hymen,.’ The first priest was an old soldier, who 
apparently thought it an honourable way to earn & 
when his country no longer required his services. Nest 
came a tobacconist by trade, who was also » notel 
smuggler on the Solway. His dauchter married oné 
David Laing, who succeeded to the office, and it re 


in the family, Si Laing succeedi his father. Last 
came Willista Laing, who bas lately died, But ss long 


| 
| 
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as the trade lasted—i. ¢., until it was knocked on the head 
Lord Brougham’s Act—there was always a number of 
who are said to have driven a good trade,” 
[doubt whether any farther information is to be 
had on this subject beyond what has already been 
0! 

Carrick (8 S. xi. 287).—The above name was 
not brought over from Normandy by Robert de 
Bras, The estates and earldom of Carrick came 
to the Bruce family in 1271, through the marriage 
of Robert Bruce, son of Robert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale and Oleveland, with Margaret, Countess 
of Carrick, daughter of Niel, the second earl, and 
widow of Adam de Kilconcath (or perhaps Kilcon- 
qubar), j.u. Earl of Carrick. 

Oarrick—the southernmost of the three districts 
into which the fertile county of Ayr is divided—is 
derived from the Gadhelic carraig, a 
bably referring to a big boulder on the m of 
Ayrshire and Galloway, now known as the Taxing 
Stone. 

Carrickfergus means the rock where Fergus, an 
Irish king, was drowned (see Oanon Taylor's 
‘Names and their Histories ’). 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


Biscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo, 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev, 8. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. Vol, I, (Nimmo, 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since the first edition 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ the most 
ambitious attempt at a hagiography of which England 
can boast, eaw the light, its appearance, as is easily 
conceivable, being viewed with favour or disfavour 
by various classes of theologians or controversialists. It 
has now the good fortune to be reissued by Mr. Nimmo 
in sixteen volumes, with upwards of four hundred en- 
ogy The present, it is needless to say, constitutes 

definite as well as the handsomest edition of the 
work, the last word of controversy as to which has not 
yet been spoken, The basis of this, as of every work of 
the kind, is found in the labours of the Bollandists, the 
progress of which labours may still be traced in our 
columns, A compendium of these is bound to be a huge 
work, fitted only for purely theological collections or for 
great public libraries, The most vigorous form of com- 
pression had, in the first instance, to be exercised, but 
one-hundredth amount of the space assigned by Bollandus 
and his disciples and successors to the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ 
being at the di 1 of Mr. Baring-Gould, It was 
claimed for the English work that no saint of great 
historical interest was omitted, The number is, how- 
ever, very large of those “less known saintly religious, 
whose eventless life flowed uniformly in prayer, vigil, 
and mortification.” The discretion of the writer was 
used, moreover, as regards the character of the miracles 
retained, those only being given which are remark- 
able “either for being fairly well authenticated or for 
their intrinsic beauty or quaintness, or because they are 
often represented in art, and are therefore of interest to 
the archzologist.” The book, it will be seen, bristles 
With difficulties, and the task of calling attention to it 
in 8 periodical appealing to various classes of readers 


abounds with pitfalls of which we strive to steer c! 
The new edition includes additional lives of Togiak 
martyrs and Cornish and Welsh saints, and a full index 
to the entire work. As with previous works of a similar 
nature, the arrangement is under months, the whole 
thus constituting a calendar for every day in the year. 
Jaly, October, and November will occupy two volumes 
each, the other nine months and the appendix volume 
making up the total of sixteen monthly volumes in 
which the whole is comprised. January covers over 
five hundred and is issued with forty - five 
illustrations, ost of the names given are, natur- 
ally, strange to those to whom ecclesiastical annals 
have not been a subject of close study. The frontis- 
piece to the first volume consists of a beautiful silver- 
gilt monstrance, in the treasury of the cathedral of 
Aix-la- Chapelle, A plate of the Circumcision, from the 
great Vienna edition of the Miseale Romanum, faces 
p. i. From the same work are taken the Epiphany 
anda beautiful figure of St. Agnes. The ‘ Caractéristiques 
des Saints dans l’Art Populaire,’ &c., of the Pére Cahier 
supplies illustrations of St. Genoveva, St. Egwin, Bishop 
of Worcester and St. Honoré. A striking plate of St. 
Hilary baptizing St. Martin of Tours is from a window 
in the church of St, Florentin, in Yonne. The Annuncia- 
tion is from the well-known picture of Murillo, Many 
designs are from A. Welby Pugin. St. Anthony tortured 
by demons, a wild medizval imagining, is by Martin 
Schongauer. It is impossible to mention the various 
sources whence have been drawn the illustrations, which 
will render this work, to those to whom the subject 
appeals, the most acceptable, as it is certainly the hand- 
somest, of existing editions, 
A of Slang, Ji Compiled 
ll & Sons.) 


Tuts is, before all things, a time of dictionaries; 
were it not that , whether polished and i. 
or vulgar and colloquial, is subject to perpetual augmen- 
tation and change, it might almost be anticipated that 
a point of finality was near being reached. The latest 
sillinesses or affectations of ‘irresponsible ignorant 
reviewers” find their way, not seldom by the route of 
*N. & Q.,’ into our great national lexicons. The mace 
of information collected by this latest generation con- 
cerning dialect is now being formulated and arran 
and the coarsest or obsecenest phrases of erotology in 
Latin, French, and English can boast their choice of 
unsavoury dictionaries or anthologies. Not wholly new 
is the ‘ Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant’ of Messrs, 
Barrére and Leland. It was first issued, however, in a 
costly form, and for a select body of subscribers. It 
now for the firat time appeals to a general public, its 
appearance being still such as to commend it to the 
approval of book-lovers. There isa place for it in the 
shape it now assumes, Compiled by two men of different 
nationalities, each with a ri Seontedee of various 
forms of slang, it is specially rich in cant terms, cant being 
defined by M. Barrére as the classical slang of thieves. 
The fault we have to find is that it is in some respects 
too rich. The term “ teacup-and-saucer comedy” wag 
applied by Purnell (Q.) to the plays of T, W. Robertson. 
e doubt, however, whether an instance can be advanced 
of “ cup-and-saucer players ” being applied derisively to 
actors taking part in these plays. We wondrr, moreover. 
though We ure no authority on the subject, whether 
hedge, in turf phraseology, implies necessarily “to 
reverse on advantageous terms the previous order of a 
wager ° (the italics are ours). Mr, Leland being an 
American, we are surprised, under the word flies, to see 
no_reference to the phrase, “ You'll find no flies on me,” 


Beil & 8 Barrére and © 
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with which we are familiar, though, not being experts, 
we will not attempt to give an exact definition. In some 
cases, as in stone or stony broke, the conjectural expla- 
nation fails to commend itself; in others, as in jug, 
we object to the advancing, as an authority, of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
without any references. To “sluice the ivories,” an 
alleged expression of Dickens, as equal to take a drink, 
does not ap , nor does the kindred phrase, to “ wash 
the back of one’s neck,” applied to the same occupa- 
tion. To “wash one’s ivories” is given, with the French 
equivalent, “ se rincer la dent.” From these things, and 
from other omissions to which we could readily point, 
it is seen that the work is not perfect. It is likely, 
however, to be of great service to a large class of readers, 
It is wholly devoid of offence, and may be introduced 
into any library to which general access is permitted, 
and it is a great advance upon previous compilations. 
We have already praised ite appearance, which is admir- 
able in all respects. A reference to its is likely to 
revent many applications to our columns. Under “ Great 
t” appears an explanation which may, or may not, 
satisfy those who persistently write to us on the subject. 
For our own part, we have always suspected in the 
phrase a veiled 1 blasphemy, similar in some respects to 
that involved in the once current expletive Zounds, 


National Ballad and Song.— and Ballads, 

Edited by John 8, Farmer, VoL. ( ly printed.) 
Tus is the first volume of a daring and an ambitious 
scheme, to the inception and plan of which we have 
already given a certain measure of publicity. This is 
nothing less than to do for our ballad and song litera- 
ture what bas not hitherto—to our rebuke be it said— 
been done for our early drama, and to supply, so near as 
may be, a corpus, or complete collection, With how 
many difficulties the task is t is shown in the method 
of publication, the volumes being restricted to sub- 
ecribers, and not available to the general public. In 

ite of the labours of the Ballad Society—all but con- 
cluded, under the care of our friend Mr, Ebsworth— 
and the gradual publication of the Roxburghe, Bagford, 
and other collections; in spite, too, of the publication 
by Mr, Furnivall of the full text of the Percy MSS., 
much remains to be done, and that much Mr, Farmer 
aspires todo. On how extensive a scale his work is to 
be conducted is shown in the fact that the ‘ Merry Songs 
and Ballads,’ with which he elects to begin, will in them- 
selves occupy ten volumes. Familiar to a certain number 
of students are the sources whence these are drawn, 
D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ a wonderful 
collection, representative of Restoration times, contri- 
butes to the opening volume notafew. Others come from 
the ‘ Drolleries,’ reprinted by Mr. Robert Roberts, and 
others, again, from the “ merry muse ” of Robert Burns, 
to which, in their new edition of Burns, Messrs, Henley 
and Henderson refer. The earliest song in the volume 
is the well-known Scottish poem ‘The rlunzie 
Man,’ attributed to James V. of Scotland. Following 
songs—unprinted, as we suppose, previously—are from 
the Rawlinson MSS. The Percy folio MS. supplies 
many, Others, again, are from broadsides, from Ravens- 
croft’s ‘ Melismata,’ a book of almost incredible rarity, 
from various musical collections, and from other sources. 
To what extent the first volume is representative of 
those to follow we are not yet in a position to state. Its 
contents cover two and a balf centuries, however, and 
are remarkably varied. Concerning the expediency of 
reprinting or collecting works of this kind in editions 
the eocation of which is restricted, scholars seem 
agreed, ‘The world is profoundly interested in its own 

owth and development, and will now permit of the 
Seetruction of no documents out of which the history of 


its life has to be written, The fact that we hold ¢ 
views as to what is coarseness no more justifies us in 
branding ages or epochs than the adhesion to primitive 
forms of idolatry justified the persecutions by the 
Spaniards in America. The coarseness and naiveté of 
the fabliau may, perhaps, better be defended than the 
morbid introspection of modern realism. The works 
now reprinted have the naiveté and coarseness of which 
we Not a few of them, in Ben Jonson’s words, 
“boldly nominate a le a spade.” There is to be 
found in them, indeed, almost everythin except the 
putrescence of the Court of the Regent Orléans. 
things are now given, it is claimed, for the first time 
with no species of bowdlerization. They are issued in 
an edition from which the general reader is warned off, 
just as the scholar is bidden to it. Nuwise concerned 
are we to open out at this moment the general question 
of the expediency of reprinting all the matter now given, 
We may eay, however, that those who from any but the 
proper point of view undertake the perusal of these 
curious products of the observation and the propensities 
of our forefathers, will profit as much as the hundreds 
of readers who, without knowledge or preparation, have 
sat down to extract a furtive delight from the pages of 
Rabelais, the attempted suppression of which, in the 
interest of morality, might well bave moved Tourangean 
laughter, which, we take it, is much the same as Homeric, 
Notes and illustrations are reserved for a concludi 
volume, the present volume supplying only the text 
the source of the poem, together with a few glossarial 
explanations on the side of the page. Paper and typo- 
graphy are of the best, and the volume is handsome in 
all respects. 
The Cathedral Church of Chester. By Charles Hiatt 
(Bell & Sons,) 
To the “Cathedral” series of Messrs. Bell & Sons has 
been added a well-executed and handsomely illustrated 
account of the cathedral and see of Chester. The series 
is excellent in design and scope, and the present volume 
is up to the mark set by its two predecessors, 


The Bacon Mania. (Wakefield, Carr.) 
e Bacon and Shakspeare heresy ma: commended 
to this little volume. aj 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, que, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
——s of the — = such address as he wishes to 
a . Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
Tend the second communication “Duplicate,” 

Pacet Tornper (“‘ A miss is as good as a mile”).— 
The suggestion that this is derived from Amis and 
Amile, copied from the ‘ Bibliotheca Lindesiana,’ appears 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7% 8, iii. 476, and is scouted 7% 8, iv, 77. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS, 


By CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘ Market Sefton,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ 
‘The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c., 


Chapters 


Fis 


Fr. 


AND 


Chapters XXXII, to XXXVIII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A DREADFUL OCCURRENCE. The LEGEND of the RIDGE. 
An EXPERIMENT. The LITTLE LIBRARIAN, 
A PILLAR of the CHURCH. rT] 
SECOND BEST. UNREASONABLE, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A FAMOUS CHANNEL LANDMARK. | RAISED CHENILLE WORK. 
A JAPANESE FESTIVAL, SECRET SOCIETIES. 
FASHIONS. SOME QUEER FISH. 
The EXTINCTION of ANIMALS, 

ITBRARY * FAILURES"; or, Humours of | The TABLE: The Treatment of Fish. 

MARGARET CATCHPOLE. TWO KINGS of FINANCE. 
“MOHUN the DUELLIST.” WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
PEOPLE WHO DO GOOD STEALTH, WORDSWORTH at HOME, 


and CARE NOTHING for T POETRY — OD ENDS — . 
POETIC ZOOLOGY, SPONDENCR. 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. H SMITH & §S ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ABLEIT H, GARDEN = and GENERAL CULTI- 

A ove eee “as Ge ‘de 

ARNOLD (EB. L.). —BIRD "LIFB ‘in ENGLAND . 

ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS 

BECHSTEIN (J. —The HISTORY of BIRDS, their Management, ‘Habits, Food, 

Diseases, &c on 

CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates 

POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates... — = 

DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS eve . we 

OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : their Story and their Antiquities _... 

DIXON (CHARLES).—STRAY FEATHERS from many BIRDS: being Leaves from 4 Naturalists Note- 

Book. With numerous Illustrations by Charlies Whymper ... 

FIELD GARNER of LORE for LOVERS. Gleanea by the Rev. 

and FOREST PRODUCTS: Prize ‘of the ‘Eaind bh International Forestry E Exhibi- 
tion, 1884, Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.B. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 

ARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text b SHIRLEY HI 
ae BERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates sas Series from Original Paintings by F. E. pa 
F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown 8vo. ose 

GARDENS of LIGHT and SHADE. By G. 8. Cc. Woodcuts and 6 Photographs ceo - 

GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and Comans, with Coloured Figures ot 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates . i 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in my GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. “Tlustrated .. ove 

LANKESTER, Mrs.—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and Funetions, With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated ... 

LUBBOCK (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.O.L. LL. D. - CONTRIBUTION to our KNOWLEDGE 
of SEEDLINGS. 2 vols, demy 8vo. over 600 pages. Each 684 “oan in the Text. Exhaustive 
Bibliography and Index. (Published at 32s. net, cloth)... ooo 

MATEEY = HORSE DOCTOR. New Rdition. Pictorial Representations 

a und, 8vo. ... 

| HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Baition. Revised by J. Lup. 
TO eee eee oe on 

MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. * With Plans es 

MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Tiustrations 

PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH), and Prof. LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Revised af T. BAINES. 
F.B.H.8. 100 Coloured Plates. 3vols. ... 


POULTRY (The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of). By LEWIS WRIGHT. A orks and Practical Treatise 
on the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of every known Variety of nar With 50 exquisite 


Coloured Portraits of ze Birds painted from Life, and 4 ings. New and 
Revised Edition. Demy 4to. 600 pages, cloth, gilt edges eco 
R (W. D.).—HARDY SHRUBS, with Descriptions of the most Popular Kinds, Practical Direc- 
for Culture and Use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts and 
ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and Pleasures... exe 
ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS... 
ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, &c. Second Bdition . ove exe 
POULTRY KEEPING eco ove 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION ‘of HOPS . eve - ove ose exe 
STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING 
——_——. The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES .. ooo oe 
The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRass, &. ... 
—— TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE for every sou 


and SITUATION 
SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M. A.—POPULAR HISTORY of ‘the PALMS ‘and their ‘ALLIES. With Plates .. 


STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations 

FOREST, FIELD, and FELL. By J. A. OWEN ove 

~ (B. INSECTS : an Account of the Insect. ‘Pests found in Dwelling 
ouses. ustra! 


WILD BIRDS (FAMILIAR). Complete in 4 Series. By w. SWAYSLAND. With 40 Pull-Page Iihustra- 
52 


tions, and numerous Wood Engravings in each Volume 
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